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This Garden is a Lovely Place 
for Every Little Child 





What is red, red, red? 
A rose by the garden wall— 


A dear little rose and a sweet 
little rose 


That grows on a rose tree 
tall. 
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Whet ie bite, ties, blue? 
The sky on a summer day; 
And the pretty brook that 


singing goes, 


Is blue as it runs its way. 


What is gold, gold, gold? 
The sun that rides on high, 


The daisy’s eye in the meadow 
green, 


RED, BLUE, AND GOLD 


WILHELMINA SEEGMILLER LAURA MINTURN CLIPPINGER 
Quickly 


Gy a 


A NEW GARDEN OF VERSES 
FOR CHILDREN 


Written by WILHELMINA SEEGMILLER 
Profusely illustrated in black and white 


And the wings of a butterfly. 









Published by RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


If you are unable to obtain this book locally, send us 95 cents, plus 7 cents postage 
Write the Education Department for a Winners List of 135 delightful Supplementary Readers 
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How to Make a 


Window Picture 


A Fine Indoor Game 
To Play in Winter 


£ IT, children, using this picture as a pattern. Copy the 
drawing with black “CRAYOLA” crayon. You can make it 
larger if you like. Make the lines very wide and very black. 


Then, color the white spaces with “ARTISTA” Water Colors or 
“CRAYOLA” Crayons. You can.make the picture look like sunset 
or moonlight, by using different colors—red for the. setting sun, 
yellow for the full moon, orange for the light shining through the 
windows, and so on. 


When the picture is finished, hold. it 
against the light at the window, and see how > nes 
pretty it is. Then make pictures of your 
own, the same way, and color them as you 
like. You will enjoy it. 


Favorite “CRAYOLA” packages are No. 8 
(10c) and No. 24 (30c). “ARTISTA” Water 
Colors, in tin box, are 50c. At good 
stationery and drug stores. 


BINNEY & SMITH Co 


41 East 424 Street New York, N.Y. 
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Our Doggie had a little bone 
And it was made of rubber 
Everytime he lost that thing 


You should have heard him 
blubber. 


ke oem) 


Enclose 50c. Get your Doggie one. 
We have everything for your Doggie. 


Send for our circular 


VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE 
Sporting goods exclusively 
33 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


POLICE DOGS 


Best watch dogs, 
most intelligent, 
kind disposition 
toward their friends. 

Pups for sale, 
from all registered 
dogs, sired by a 
nephew of Strong- 

. heart and from exceptional females. 
Reasonable. Write for pictures and 
‘prices 
CULPAUGH KENNELS 
Saxman, Kansas 


Newfoundland Puppies, and 
Wire Haired Fox Terriers 
$50.00 each 
Further information on request 


J. H. CLARK 
641 Fourteenth Ave., Patterson, N. J. 
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To Get her 


CHILD LIFE 
Dog Stories 


SMOKE 


HAVE a little doggie, 
We've always called her 


“‘Smoke;” 


She wags her little tail so 
much, 


It really is a joke. 


Lois LOVETT 
Age 6 White Plains, N. Y. 


MY PUPPY 


HAVE aa little puppy 


That romps and plays 
with me 


He is the most joyful puppy 
That I did ever see. 


HILDA BARTLES 
Age 12 Flemington, N. J. 


BUMP 
HAD a little doggie, 


His name was Bump, 
He ate so many crackers 


Which made him very 
plump. 


MARGARET MOORE 
Age II Pittsburgh, Pa. 











PEKINGESE 


This Is Me 
I may be little and soft and plump, 
But my heart is big and true. 
My mistress says now I'm quite big 
enough 
To leave my dear mother—for you. 


Write at once for descriptions and 
pictures from the largest and best 
appointed kennels in the World. 


$25 up 
MRS. HARRIE A. BAXTER 
Telephone 418 
Great Neck, Long Island 
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The Children’s Pet 


Snow-white Esquimo Pup- 
es just like the one shown 
> — ideal pets for boys 


ee petaersabeut 

our unusual breed of dogs. 

BROCKWAY’S KENNELS 
Baldwin, Kansas 


OORANG AIREDALE TERRIERS 


are a special strain of pedigreed dogs highly developed 
for the all-round pur: ho uards, au 


& : 8 
Exclusively bred and sold by the 
world’s largest dog kennels whose a illustrated 
catalog will be mailed to your address for ten cents 


OORANG KENNELS, Box 28, La Rue, Ohio 


GERMAN POLICE snl 
COLLIE PUPPIES 


Will ship C. O. D. anywhere. 
Buy your pup from us and get the 
at a reasonable ey Free price 
lists. Book on care of dogs 50c. 
MAPLEWOOD KENNELS 
Bex 75, Medway, Massachusetts 


“Choose your child’s dog friend as 
carefully as you would his human friends. 
Give him the beauty and devotion of a white 
collie. An exceptional litter of puppies now 
ready for delivery, $25.00 to $50.00. Write 
for photos. 


LEARMONT KENNELS 
R. 1, Valley Park, Mo. 


What makes Molly so 

happy? I'm sure you 

don’t have to be told, 

for those two collie 

puppies answer the 
uestion. They came 
Tom 


SUNNYBRAE 
COLLIE KENNELS 
Bloomington, Ill. 
Why don’t you write to Sunnybrae? They have 
fine collie puppies like these at reasonable 
prices. Buy a collie and you will be sure that 
you are getting the best kind of a playmate. 
Mr. F. R. Clarke, owner of the kennels, has 
written a book on Dog Training, which he 
will send to you for 35c. He would be glad to 
receive a letter from you. 


‘‘Strong Heart’’ Police Dogs 


“Character plus Appearance."’ 
ou can pay more but you can’t 
get a better dog. 


UN BEAM FARM 


TRONG HEART KENNELS 
East Pike, New Brunswick,N.J. 





The CHILD LIFE Dog Department 


]F YOU should like to have a friendly dog we 
will be glad to answer any questions about 
them. We will tell you what dogs make the 
best companions, about how much they cost, 
and, if you like, we will recommend the best 


Just Write to 


kennels near your home for your convenience. 

e Dog Department of CHILD LIFE has 
helped many of its little readers in the selection 
of these lovable pets and is able to give you 
good, reliable advice about them. 


CHILD . LIFE, DOG DEPARTMENT 


536 South Clark Street - 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The two new cooks 


hated to stay indoors, so they just stood at the window 
and grumbled about the rain and wished it would 
stop. (Silly, wasn’t it?) 


I: WAS a very, very rainy morning. Helen and Frank 


“Come downstairs with me,” said Mother, putting her 
head in at the playroom door. “It’s lunch time. We’ll 
play cooking-school.” 


She put big white aprons on them and pinned towels 
around their heads to look like cook’s caps. Then she said: 
“Now, Frank, get six potatoes out of the pantry. Helen, 
you can set the table. I’ll make some little cakes, and 
while the potatoes and cakes are baking, Frank can learn 
to scramble eggs and Helen can learn to make Postum- 
made-with-milk. That’s the very best drink in the world 
for you, a day like this!” 


Well, I wish you could have seen those children! They 
were as busy as bees. Frank beat the eggs until they were 
nice and fluffy. Then Mother showed him how to cook 
them, stirring them carefully in a pan on the stove, and 
putting in just-enough-salt. 


And how excited little Helen was about making the 
Postum! She measured out three cups of milk very care- 
fully into a saucepan. Then Mother put it on the stove 
and Helen stirred it as it heated. And in between stirs she 
bustled around and got three cups and saucers out of the 
cupboard and the can of Instant Postum out of the closet. 
And she put the cups in a row on the kitchen table and 
measured a teaspoonful of Postum into each cup. 


When the milk was smoking hot — not boiling — 


Postum is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post 
Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran Choco- 
late. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by 
— boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum 

Soeakte also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 


January, 1986 


Helen and Mother together carefully poured it into the 
three cups. The Instant Postum dissolved in a jiffy, and 
there were three cupfuls of steaming brown liquid that 
looked and smelled delicious. And the scrambled eggs 
were “just right” at the same moment, and the potatoes 
and the fat little cakes came out of the oven just right, 
too, and the cooking school took off its aprons and its caps 
and sat down to the nicest lunch you ever heard of. And 
outside it was still pouring rain—and nobody cared a bit! 


“« “ “ 


MOTHERS! Postum is a splendid drink for your children. It is made of 
wheat and bran, roasted, with a little sweetening. Perfectly wholesome 
—just wonderful golden grain! Instant Postum, prepared with hot 
(not boiled) milk, gives your children a hot drink which is highly nour- 
ishing, appetizing and economical. In millions of American homes Pos- 
tum has taken the place of dangerous tea and coffee. 


Try Postum in your home! Get a package today from your grocer— 
or let us send you a week’s supply, free, together with an interesting 
booklet by Carrie Blanchard—“Thousands of Mothers Tell Me This 
Solves the Problem of Their Children’s Mealtime Drink.” Just fill in 
the coupon below, and mail it today. 

©1926,P. C. Co. 


FREE — MAIL THIS COUPON noe! 


Postum Cergat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. * P.—C.L. 1-26 


I would like to try Postum. Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
one week’s supply of 
Instant Postum 
(prepared instantly in the cup) 
ostuM CEREAL 
(prepared by boiling) 
Please send also the children’s booklet by Carrie Blanchard. 
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OUR GUEST 


A baby year has come 


o> \ 
Into our house to live, Y we. 
And Mother says he’s come to ors | 
show : see 
How much joy he can give. | Ye 


If he is just a baby year, 
I wonder how he knew 


That we have joined the Child 
Life Club 


And are Joy Givers, too? 


I really haven’t seen him yet, 
Nor heard him make a noise; 

But he is here and every day 
Ill fill him full of joys! 


Nos 


Wit A eS 
XU PE \\\\ SSS 








THE WHISTLE BIRDS 


MARJORIE BARROWS 


N MOTHER GOOSE’S Garden 
Near the Blinky-Winky Sea, 
The Whistle Birds are tooting 
In the By-lo Baby Tree. 


And Mother Goose’s children 
At cock-a-doodle-doo 

Come sliding down the Ding-Dong Hill 
To practice with them, too. 


And as the birds sing scales and trill 
And perch in puffy rows, 

The Tree-Top Babies rock-a-bye 
And jiggle up their toes. 


In Mother Goose’s Garden 
The Whistle Birds can stay 

Until one fristy-frosty night 
They flutter far away. 


Then from a thousand chimneys 


Their many songs begin, 
And Whistle Birds puff up and sing 
The Happy New Year in! 








WAS verging on December’s end, and from the 

frozen North, 

O’er field and hill and forest glen, the winter wind 
came forth. 

From lofty mountain tops he came, adrift with 
heavy snows, 

And breathed upon the babbling brooks until the 
water froze. 

O’er woodland hollow, sere and brown, a deep’ning 
silence crept; 

The dead of winter was at hand, and forest people 
slept. 

Said Fuzzy’s anxious mother then, upon that frosty 
day, 

‘““My dear, it’s time to wall the den to keep the 

wind away.” 


Now little Fuzzy’d always been an enterprising 
bear, 
Said he, ‘“‘ "Twould be no fun for me, within a moun- 


tain lair, 

To hibernate among the hills till spring is here 
again. 

The children don’t, so why should I? To me it 
isn’t plain. 


I’m going to join in all the sports which ev’ry little 
boy 

Considers it his honest right in winter to enjoy. 

And so, while Mother made the den and packed it 
very tight, 

Our little Fuzzy slipped away, and soon was out of 

sight. 
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FUZZY WUZZY 
GOES A-SKATING 


By RAYMOND KELLY 
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The frosty air that nipped his nose filled Fuzzy 
full of thrills, 

As through the newly drifted snows he galloped down 
the hills. 

A sense of high adventure, too, lent swiftness to his 
heels. 

Through gloomy woods he reached the mill, but 
silent were its wheels. 

He found the pond all covered up with slipp’ry 
silver ice. 

“A ha,” our Fuzzy Wuzzy cried, “I’ll bet the 
sliding’s nice.” 

So shouting out for very joy, he rushed out on that 
sheet, 

And then he took a little run, and slid on all four 

feet. 


A dozen times he took that slide, and liked it 

ev'ry time, 

Because that ice was far more smooth than any 
poet’s rhyme. 

Said little Fuzzy to himself, ‘‘To me it’s very clear 

That winter is the nicest time that comes in all the 
year.” 

But pleasures we enjoy alone in time begin to tire, 

And so with joy the shivering bear beheld a burning 
fire, 

And round that fire sat girls and boys, a dozen in 
a ring, 

A-toasting toes and fingers, too, as warm as any- 

thing. 








With loud resounding shouts of joy, the young- 
sters greeted him, 

“Hurrah for Fuzzy Wuzzy dear,” cried Jack and 
Jen and Jim. 

But little Roscoe Conkling Brown, quite doubtful, 
shook his head. 

‘Bears hibernate,” said Roscoe Brown. 
cause teacher said.” 

And Fuzzy Wuzzy then replied, “‘ Your teacher may 
be smart, 

But if I knew all she does not, or even just a 
part, 

1 surely would be famous now on ev’ry land and 
sea. 

If she wants facts about us bears, you send her 

straight to me.” 


“I know, 


A little boy ran up to him, his name was Walter 

Bates, 

‘I'd like to have a little bear perform upon my 
skates.” 

“Oh, thank you.” Fuzzy Wuzzy said, “‘that will be 
jolly quite.”’ 

For even though inclined to boast, our Fuzzy was 
polite. 

The skates were quickly fitted on, and with a snappy 
spring 

Our little hero hit the ice and cut a pigeon wing. 

Just how he’d learned to skate so well, I really must 
confess 


I do not know, but I declare it was a great success. 







stack of hay.” 


to stay. 


NURSERY NUGGETS 


“To-night, I’ll sleep in Jones’s yard, beneath their 


But Fuzzy slept all winter long, till spring had come 





He cut his own initials there; he did a figure 

eight, 

While all the children wondered how a cub could 
learn to skate. 

And when those little folks lined up to try out 
Fuzzy’s speed, 

The plucky bear stepped right in line and finished 
in the lead. 

Our hero never ever had so very fine a day. 

The sun was almost going down, before they went 
away. 

“*Good-by! Good-by!” the children cried. 
morrow we’ll skate more.”’ 
‘“*Good-by!”’ replied the little cub. 

on the shore.” 


**To- 


*“*T’ll meet you 


So home to Mother, Fuzzy went; he climbed the 
mountain side, : 
He tried to get into the den and tried and tried and 
tried. 
Around and round it many times he walked and 
loudly called. 


Alas! His mother could not hear, no matter how 
he bawled; 

For she’d begun to hibernate, to sleep the winter 
through. 


“Oh, well,”’ said Fuzzy Wuzzy then, “there’s one 
thing I can do. 
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) Ay) FLANIGAN'S FIELD 


& LEROY F. JACKSON 
o 
4 wage evening the bright summer moonlight revealed 


A grand jamboree out in Flanigan’s Field. 
The crows had a wedding, that’s what I am told, 
And asked all the feathers and furs, as of old. 
There was Grandaddy Weasel and Billy the Bat; 
There was Cocksy and Foxy and Piggy the Fat; 
There were finches in yellow and sparrows in brown 
And a rat in regalia, just fresh from the town; 
There were snappers and flappers and quackers galore 
And some: of the crawlers from down on the shore. 
The gander was giddy, the gopher was gay 
And danced till he wore all his toenails away. 
The peacock coquetted, the guinea hen smiled; 
When he asked her to tango she simply went wild. 
The tortoise attempted to dance with a squirrel. * 
The —— ran off with the goldhammer 

girl. 
But it all ended up in a horrible spat 


When the porcupine started to cuddle 
the cat. 


a 
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THE HOUSE BESIDE 
.THE MILL 


LEROY F. JACKSON 


HEN I looked out the window 
Of the House beside the Mill, 

I saw a scarlet alligator 
Sitting on the hill, 
And out beside the garden fence 
A puppy and a cat 
Devouring soup and sandwiches 
To make them nice and fat, 
A red and yellow pigeon 
Playing checkers with a hawk, 
A lion eating cabbages 
Along the garden walk; 
And on the lower branches 
Of the rubber-button tree 
A gueyduc was practicing 
A Swedish melody. 
Oh, if you come to Camden, 
As I surely hope you will, 
Just peep into the garden 
Of the House beside the Mill. 








Author of * te of the Pink Roses ;* 
Stuff ;* “Cross Currents” 


OW this is the story of a 
N little American boy in Cuba. 

And an American boy lives 
in America, you know, and Cuba is way 
off. And it is very different from your 
home and my home and other people’s 
homes, here in America. 

For one thing, Cuba is always warm. 
all There’s never any snow, and there are 

= never any bob sleds, and there are never 
any snow men. But instead, there is sun- 
shine and green on the trees and on the 
grass, all the year round; you see, it’s 
alwayssummer. Isn’t that funny? 

But to start at telling the story: Bobby 
went with his mother and 
father to Cuba. He went 
to live with his mother 
and his father in Cuba 
because his father went 
down there to work. And 
his father 
said, ‘“‘Now 
won’t Bobby 

Saat be lonely 
— without his 
i ao friends, 

here in 

Cuba?’’ 
And his mother 

said, ‘‘I don’t 

think Bobby will 
be lonely here in 
Cuba, because he 


7 i knows how to 
mi 2 | 
’ D at INES 
j had 













make friends 


FRIENDS 


By KATHARINE HAVILAND TAYLOR 


“Barbara of Baltimore;” 
“Tony from America, 





— anywhere!’’ And 


that was true. And 
he proved it was true the very first day in Cuba by 
making friends right away. And that’s the best 
thing todo always. Don’t youthinkso? And any- 
one can if he will, you know; it is simply a matter 
of being agreeable. 

On the first day after his lunch, Bobby said, 
“Mother, I think I shall go sit on the front porch 
and see if I can’t get acquainted with some of the 
neighbors.” And his mother said, ‘“‘I think that 
would be very nice.”” So he went to sit on the front 
porch. And in just a minute—oh, in less than a 
minute—a nice little dark ‘boy with a big white 
smile that was all full of his teeth came along. 
And what do you think he said? He said, ‘‘ Buenos 
dias!’’ which is the way they say ‘“‘Good day” down 
in Cuba, where it’s summer in summer and in winter 
and all the time. 

Bobby looked up and smiled! 

And Bobby said, “Hello, you! 
Have you got a sled?” He 
might have known the little 
dark boy never had a sled, or 
hadn’t even dreamed of a 
sled, never having seen a 
sled, you see. And the 
little boy smiled even 
though he couldn’t €8me&o7/ 
understand, for he, too, 
wanted to be friends. ‘‘ Well,” 
said Bobby. “I don’t know 
how to talk to you?” And 
really he didn’t 
but it did 
not so 
much mat- 
ter, for 
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they could both smile, and they did 
that! They smiled a whole lot; and 
when you can’t do any better, smil- p 
ing is the very best thing to do. <All 

Then Bobby thought LH ) 
of something, and he fi } \ | 
went into the house and fi ‘> 
he came out carrying 
his favorite engine— 
the engine that Santa Claus had given him 
at Christmas time. Bobby had brought it 
all the way to Cuba with him from the 
United States. And the little dark boy 
laughed and clapped his hands, for he had 
never seen a toy train. And they played 
with it for quite a little while and Bobby let the 
little brown boy handle it all he wanted to. 

And then—what do you think? The little boy 
went to get his only toy, and what do you think that 
was? It wasa goat, areal goat that said ‘“Baa’’ and 
let Bobby pet him and ride on his back. And Bobby 
laughed and clapped his hands, for never in all his 
life had he had a real live goat to play with. And 
they had the best time—smiling and playing in one 
language, and speaking in two. 

When Bobby went in to his supper that night, he 
said, ‘‘Mother, I have had the finest time; and I’ve 
made two very, very, very good friends. One is a 
little dark boy who speaks Spanish, and the other 
is a goat who speaks Goat, but we can all smile and 
play in one language, and we had the most wonder- 
ful time!”’ 

And his mother said, ‘“‘That’s very nice! That’s 
very nice, Bobby! And you can’t learn too young 
that you can always smile and be happy in all 
languages, even though you can’t speak them.” 
And Bobby smiled up at his mother and said he 
thought so, too. 

Every day he 
played with the little 
dark boy, and the 
white goat, and he 
thought nothing 
could be nicer. He 
said so one night to 
his mother. 

‘‘Mother,”’ he said, 

“T like my friends, 
and they like me.” 
And when you like 
your friends they 
generally do like 
you. Don’t you 
think so? “And,” 


he went on, to his 
mother, ‘“‘we show 
each other that we 
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like each other 
by smiles, and 
patting each other. And 
one can always do that. 
Nothing could be nicer.” 

But something was nicer. And 
the very next day he found what 
could be nicer—yes, ever and ever 
so much nicer. And what do you 
think it was? 

Why, the white goat brought a 
little white baby goat that was her 
little goat! And it was so cunning and so dear, and 
it jumped so and played so, that Bobby and his 
little dark friend smiled and smiled and patted and 
patted, and laughed and laughed. And both of them 
thought the baby kid was every bit as nice as the 
mother goat and perhaps just a wee bit more fun to 
play with. 

And so they became better and better friends all 
the time—and with never a word between them! 
And they had the most wonderful times that you 
ever could imagine, playing with Bobby’s engine 
and with the little dark boy’s goat and with the 
goat’s little baby kid! They played together every 
day down in Cuba, where it’s summer in summer 
and in winter and all 
the time and where 
there is sunshine all 
the year round. 

And 7 think that 
if a goat, that speaks 
Goat, and a dark boy 
who speaks Span- 
ish, and a little 
American who 
speaks English can 
be the best of friends 
without a bit of talk 
to go on, that anyone 
can be friends with 
anyone else if he has 
words to say nice 
things with, and all 
his smiles. 

Don’t you? 
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BALL BEARINGS 


] ITH an unexpected 
lurch Nancy Boyd 
swerved from the paved road and tumbled 
to the green plot on the edge of the sidewalk. As 
she scrambled to a sitting position she saw a wheel 
of her right skate careening down the slope. A 
moment later it came to rest against the curbstone. 
“Didn’t get hurt, did you?” asked Ella Williams, 
skating up to the spot where Nancy had fallen. 

“I’m not hurt, but my skate is,”’ replied Nancy 
with an unhappy frown, as she unstrapped the broken 
skate. ‘“‘Of all times for this to happen—the very 
afternoon before the races!’ 

““You’d rather it had happened the afternoon 
before the races than during the races, wouldn’t 
you?”’ queried Ella, who always had the happy 
faculty of looking on the bright side of things. 

“‘T hadn’t thought of it in that way,” 
Nancy smiled in spite of her discom- 
fort. ‘‘I was afraid that old wheel 
was going to come off— 
and now I don’t know 
whether I can get it fixed 
before the races or not.” 

Nancy scrambled up, 

and Ella picked up the 
skate wheel as they went 
down the road. As they 
neared Irma’s house they 
could hear the chatter of 
many voices on the lawn. 
It was already early twi- 
light and it was not until 
they were going up the 
path that they saw a 
group of boys under the 
magnolia tree. 

“I think they’re plan- 
ning something to do at 
the park to-morrow,” 
whispered Ella. ‘I heard 
they were going to try to 
make some money when we 
have our skating races.” 

““Well, if they ’re going to try 
to make some money off the crowd 
that comes to see us race, we can do 
the same thing when the boys have their races,” 
replied Nancy. ‘‘The boys think just because they 
are earning money to have the baseball diamond 
fixed up for summer that we girls can’t share in 
anything they do. Look at them—they see us 
now and are sneaking behind the house.” 

On the porch the girls found Irma coming towards 
them. She had just made some black-walnut fudge 
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and insisted that the girls 
stay and eat some while 
they talked of the coming races. Ella excused her- 


- self a moment, however, and phoned her mother 


that she and Nancy, whom she had been taking 
out to her suburban home to spend the night, would 
be a little late. 

“I’m going to eat only one tiny little piece of 
candy,” said Nancy firmly. “It isn’t good for an 
athlete, you know, to indulge in sweets—that’s 
exactly the way Mr. Williams down at the play- 
grounds expressed it.” 

“That’s right,” said Irma, “‘though you’re wel- 
come to all you want. But you mustn’t do any- 
thing to spoil your chances. Everybody from this 


section of town is counting on you ” win for us— 
even the boys.” 

“The boys!” exclaimed Nancy. “I 

thought they were lined up against us 


og Sf girls. 


I believe they’re planning some- 
thing daring for to-mor- 
row.” 

“TI heard they’re plan- 
ning to do something to 
frighten the racers just as 
they start so they can’t 
make as good time records 
as the boys hope to make 
when they have their 
races,”’ put in Ella. 

“Nothing of the sort!’ 
exclaimed Irma. ‘I know 

my brother Ned 

wouldn’t take part in 

such a mean 

scheme as that, 

and he’s in on 

whatever it is 

they’re plan- 

ning. They’ve 

been meeting here for 

the last few afternoons. 

Of course, I haven’t purposely 

listened to hear their plans, but 

the other afternoon I did hear one 

of the loud-talking boys say he’d 

bet most anything that Nancy Boyd won the girls’ 
race and could out-skate any boy in the park.” 

“I didn’t know any of them thought that about 
me!”’ exclaimed Nancy, the color in her pink cheeks 
deepening. 

When at last the two friends started from Ella’s, 
the street lights were already on. They paused a 
moment in the hall to pick up the skates they had 
dropped just inside the door. 


‘ 
“ 
i Atta 
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““Where’s my broken skate?’’ asked Nancy in 
consternation. ‘I’m sure I left it and the wheel 
right here with my good skate.” 

“You did,” said Irma emphatically. 
*specially.”’ 

“It’s a trick of those boys. Let’s pretend we 
haven’t missed it,’”’ said Ella. 

“But I’ve got to have the skate. 
fixed,”” said Nancy uneasily. 

“That’s all right. To-morrow morning will be 
plenty of time to get it fixed—the races aren’t till 
four in the afternoon,” said Ella. Then when she 
was out on the porch, she added in a voice raised so 
that any hiding, mischievous boys could hear, 
“‘Irma, we left our skates there in the hall. We'll 
stop by in the morning and get Nancy’s broken one 
so it can be fixed.” 

Nancy was not at all willing to go off and leave 
the mystery of the skate unsolved, but Ella whis- 
pered that it would spoil all the boys’ fun if they 
pretended they hadn’t missed it. 

“They ’ll put it back when they find we haven’t 
noticed it,” she whispered, as they hurried along 
the street. 

As they passed the old, unoccupied Gardner home 
with its weed-grown lawns and its 
shadowy trees, Nancy had an un- 
comfortable feeling that 
someone was watching 
them. Many times had 
she listened to stories of 
the spooks that, it was 
claimed, inhabited that 
dark, spacious back yard. _ g¢| 
The old place was a relic of 
colonial days left in the 
heart of the city, and its 
old slave quarters and 
tumbled-down outbuild- 
ings had been tenanted by 
many a form of childish 
imagination. 

The girls instinctively 
quickened their steps as 
they passed the iron gate 
that now hung half open 
on one hinge. They were 
only halfway between the 
gate and the brick post 
that marked the end of 
the estate when they heard 
the patter of soft, 
swiftly running feet 
behind them. With 
one accord they 
broke into terrified 
flight, but the thing 
was overtaking them 
swiftly, and neither 
of the girls could find 
the courage to look 


“T noticed 


It must be 
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back and see what it was that pursued them. 

Then something brushed against the girls from 
behind, and they cowered against the iron fence. 
‘Look, a big white something!” gasped Ella. 

“It’s only a dog!” exclaimed Nancy a moment 
later in great relief. “‘Why—why, it’s only Towser, 
Ned’s dog.” 

“‘Here, Towser! What are you doing down here?” 
asked Ella, snapping her finger at the white and 
brown dog. 

“Look! He has something in his mouth,” said 
Nancy, as the dog turned back 
towards them. 

““Why—why it’s your 
skate!”’ exclaimed Ella. 
““Now wasn’t he a cute old 
dog to steal the skate and 
then run after us with it? 
He’s smart as he can be 

anyhow.” 

“But look! It’s the 

right skate, and the 

wheel’s been fixed,’’ 

Nancy gasped. ‘“Towser 

couldn’t fix a skate 

wheel.” 

‘‘It certainly has 
been fixed,’’ agreed 
Ella, taking the skate 
in her hand and exam- 
ining it, too. 

Meanwhile Towser 
sat thumping his tail on 
the brick sidewalk, 
waiting for their ap- 
proval. At last when 
he decided they had for- 
gotten him he let out a 
little whimper. 

“*You smart old dog!’’ 
exclaimed Nancy, pat- 
ting him on the head. 
“Where did you get the 
skate? Show us where 

you got the skate,”’ she ordered. 

Instantly Towser was on his 
feet as though he understood 
















fully what was said to him. Nancy stuck the skate 
at his nose and motioned back along the route the 
dog had come. Slowly he led them along the side- 
walk, then with a dart turned into the gate of the 
deserted Gardner place. 

“You don’t think we’d follow you in there, do 
you?” exclaimed Ella. ‘“‘Not if the Prince of Skate 
Fixers resided inside!” 

Towser, realizing that they 
were not coming in, paused and 
yapped at them sharply. 

“It’s the boys in there, I’m 
sure,’ whispered Nancy. ‘“‘We 
mustn’t let them think we’re 
afraid. Come on. I want to 
thank whoever it was fixed my 
skate.” 

Though Nancy was inwardly 
quaking at the dark walk, she 
went inside the gate, and Ella 
followed rather than be left 
outside alone. Towser went — 
halfway down the brick wall, 
then darted diagonally through 
the weed-grown lawn towards 
the back. Then suddenly other 
running feet were added to 
Towser’s steady patter, and the 
girls broke into hot pursuit. 

“There he goes!’’ exclaimed 
Nancy gleefully, 
taking up the 


chase. ¢ 
A form had dis- /? So 
appeared around sy 


the dark corner of 
the house, and 
though they were almost 
upon it, Ella suddenly balked. 

“T’m not going another 
step!’’ she panted, looking apprehensively at the 
impenetrable blackness of the back yard. ‘“‘You’ve 
got your skate and it’s fixed and that ought to be 
enough.” 

Nancy did not want to go on alone, so she turned 
and followed her chum towards the street. The 
nearer they came to the gate the more frightened 
they felt that they had even dared enter the grounds, 
and, terrified, they begantorun. Not once did they 
stop to look back till they were safely inside Ella’s 
yard. 

The family only laughed at supper at the girls’ 
account of their adventure, and pronounced it a joke 
some of the boys had played on them. 
















































































































































































“‘for whoever took my skate made some long-needed 
repairs on it. They not only fixed the wheel that 
came off, but they put new ball bearings in two of 
the wheels that had lost them. They turn as 
smooth as satin now.” 

Another surprise came, though, just as the girls 
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“In a way it was a right nice joke,” said Nancy, 
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settled down after supper for a game of checkers. 
The phone rang and when Ella returned from 
answering it her eyes were anxious. 

““Something’s wrong up at Danforth’s,” she said. 
“‘Irma just phoned me that they’re afraid Towser’s 
been bitten by a mad dog or something terrible— 
he’s acting awfully queer. He came home just after 
they ate supper and scratched and 
whined at the door till they let him 
in. When he got inside they 
saw he was all scratched up 
as if he had been in a 
fight.” 

““Why—why it hasn’t 
been a half hour since he 
brought my skate to me,”’ 
put in Nancy, ‘and he 
was all right then.” 

“But that isn’t all!’’ ex- 
claimed Ella. “Irma says 
he caught hold of her 
dress and pulled her 
straight towards the door, 
as though he wanted to 
take her somewhere.” 

“You called her up be- 
fore supper, didn’t you? 
And told her we found the 
skate—or Towser did?”’ 

“Yes. That’s why she 

called me right away. 

She wants us to come 

. down there right away 

-and tell her everything, 

for they think some- 

thing has happened to 

Ned. He hasn’t come 

in, and she says he’s 

hardly ever out after 
dark. And another 
thing, Towser never comes in without him.” 

The children quickly told Ella’s parents the news 
they had received over the phone, and a few minutes 
later were hurrying back to their friend’s house. 
Even as they hurried across Irma’s porch they could 
hear Towser’s uneasy yapping. 

“‘He’s not doing that without a cause,”’ said Ella. 

Irma was almost in tears when they reached her 
side. “I’ve phoned all Ned’s friends who have 
phones,”’ she told them anxiously, “‘and everyone of 
them say they went off and left him right here in the 
yard and he’s certainly not here. Mother and Dad 
and I have searched every place.” 

““Where are they now? Your mother and father, 
I mean?” asked Nancy. 

“They went in the car over to Tim Sullivan’s. 
The Sullivans haven’t a phone and Dad thought he 
might possibly be there.” 

“‘Seems as if the thing to do is to follow Towser. 
He certainly must know where Ned is,” said Nancy. 
“‘That’s what I want to do, but I was afraid to 
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go alone. You see he didn’t come in till after 
Mother and Dad left, and the cook is no good to go 
with me. She’s afraid of Towser anyhow.” 

“‘Well, come on—let’s be off,” said Ella with 
decision. 

Towser was again scratching at the door and whin- 
ing as he looked back at them with big, pleading 
eyes. The moment the door was opened he bounded 
down the hall and across the porch. But at the 
steps he paused to make sure that they were follow- 
ing him. When Irma paused at the hall table to 
take a flashlight from the drawer he turned back and 
tugged at her dress till she came with him. Straight 
down the street he led them along the route the girls 
had taken earlier in the evening. 

Suddenly Nancy exclaimed, ‘“‘I have an idea where 
Ned is!” 

Quickly she trotted forward close to Towser’s 
heels, nor did she pause this time when he led the 
way straight in through the Gardner gate. 

“Turn your flashlight on the path,” she said to 
Irma. ‘“‘We’ll need it in this dark spot.” 

The faithful old dog led them straight along the 
route he had invited them to follow when they came 
into the grounds before, but the girls did not hesitate 
this time, for they believed their friend was in 
trouble. At the back of the house Towser paused 
and yapped twice. 

‘All right, old boy, we’re coming,’’ soothed Irma. 

Like a dart now Towser jumped over a tangle of 
blackberry bushes, and disappeared in the dark 
underbrush beyond. 

**T have an idea that’s where he got his scratches 
and not from a mad dog,” whispered Nancy. 

Working their way through the brambles, the 
girls finally saw in the rays of the flashlight the ruins 
of an old well. Then the three of them were startled 
almost out of their senses when a voice, seeming to 
come out of the earth, cried out, ‘““Come carefully 
now—or you might fall in, too.” 
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“It’s Ned,” gasped Irma. ‘“‘He’sin the old well.” 

“I sure am!”’ Ned yelled back. ‘A long rope’s 
the only thing that will get me out, too.” 

A moment later the girls were peering down into 
the well, and at last located the lost boy with the 
flashlight. 

“Of all things, Ned Danforth! How did you get 
there?’’ asked Irma. 

“You go get arope and somebody to pull me out, 
and I’ll answer all questions later,”’ ordered Ned. 

Ella’s home was not far away and a short time 
later the girls returned with a strong clothesline 
which they threw down to the trapped boy. When 
Ned had tied it around his body the girls soon pulled 
him to the top while Towser yapped joyously as 
though he knew exactly what was going on. 

They did not tarry long then on the old Gardner 
grounds, but when they reached the corner of the 
lighted street, Nancy said, “Did you fall in the old 
well when you were running away from us?” 

“You guessed it,”” laughed Ned sheepishly. “I 
wanted to give you girls a scare for thinking we 
fellows were plotting against you for the races 
to-morrow.” 

“Then it was really you who fixed Nancy’s skate,” 
said Ella. 

“IT guess I’m guilty!” Ned grinned again. “But 
I got paid for trying to scare you all. And I guess 
if it hadn’t been for old Towser here I would have 
been parked up there all night.” 

The next afternoon when Nancy came out victor 
in the playground skating race, she attributed 
much of her success to Ned’s skillful repairing of her 
skate. 

“‘And I believe the yells Ned and the boys made 
up boosted you along your way,” put in Ella 
proudly. ; 

‘“‘And to think they were meeting together to 
learn those instead of plotting against us,’’ smiled 
Nancy. 








PETTICOATS AND PATRIOTISM 


ER name was Deborah, By SARA C. McMAHOM indignantly. ‘War means drink- 
and she was seven years 


old. Such a nice little girl she was! How 
smooth. the brown hair; how crisp the kerchief 
folded over her dress and tied in a bow at her back; 
how stiff the flowered skirt; how trim the white 
stockings crisscrossed with black slipper ribbons! 
She was returning from her daily lessons at the 
Dame’s school, the very nicest Dame’s school in all 
Boston, where the three R’s were taught, and 
catechism and deportment. Truly, Dame Meredeth 
would have been proud of her little pupil’s deport- 
ment had she seen how sedately Deborah walked 
up the bricked path between the boxed flower beds 
where the first green shoots were pushing their way 
eagerly up to the warm air of the balmy April day. 
Around the corner of the house came 
Tom, her brother, beating a martial 
rhythm on a copper kettle. ‘This is 
the way I shall play a drum when I go 
to war!” he shouted, and led the way 
to the place where Mother and Granny 
sat sewing beside a crisp little fire, for 
it was cooler in the house than in 
the sunny outside air. 
“What is war?” asked 
Deborah, after she had 
greeted her mother and 
grandmother with a 
curtsy, as she had been 
taught in school. 
Mother’s face was sad. 
““War means sorrow, and 
worry, and not hearing 
from dear ones,” she an- 
swered, for she had not 
had a letter from friends 
and kinsfolk in England 
for almost a year. 
Granny’s eyes flashed 







ing herb tea in place of real tea,”’ 
she added, with a glance at the cannister on the shelf. 
where the children knew she hoarded, since before 
the Boston Tea Party, her last bit of tea. 

Tommy looked as if he didn’t think women knew 
much about wars and declared, “War means guns, 
and fighting, and horses, and drums, and rides at 
night.” 

He beat upon his kettle and chanted, “‘I am going 
to war, I am going to war!”’ 

“Oh, Tommy!” gasped Deborah, “‘ Are you going 
to war?” mi 

“All men will go to war to drive the Red Coats 
from our country,” taunted Tommy, and gave his 
drum a crash that nearly deafened his mother and 

grandmother. 
“You are but twelve years 
old and not a man yet.” 

“IT am man enough to beat a 
drum or carry powder or—or 
do many things. Last night 
Father let me help him clean 
his musket. If I had a gun I 
would shoot, and if I had 
a horse I would ride, like 
Master Paul Revere to 
Philadelphia or New York 
or wherever.” 

“‘T will go to war, too. 
I will beat a drum or carry 
powder,”’ sang Deborah, 
catching the war spirit. 

But Tommy was not to 
be bothered with girls in 


war time. 
“You go to war!” he 
exclaimed. “You can’t 


goto war. Girls don’t go 
to war. Why—why girls 
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wear petticoats. 
wars?” 

Deborah had no answer for this. She was a 
girl—and she did wear petticoats, many of them. 
She had always liked her petticoats and was proud 
of the fact that she wore one more than any other 
little girl who attended the Dame’s school. 

“‘Never mind,” consoled Granny comfortingly. 
“Tf girls can’t go to war because of their petticoats 
they can at least have pretty ones. See, I have just 
finished the last scallop on your new red petticoat— 
made of the last flannel we shall get from the home 
country for many a moon.” 

Deborah buried her hands in the soft red folds 
and ran her fingers around the embroidered scallops. 
How like the petals of the newly blooming tulips! 
She knew it was for next autumn’s wear. Granny 
was thrifty and always made the winter clothes in 
the spring and laid them away to be taken from the 
chest in the fall, smelling of cedar and camphor, just 
about the time she started cutting out the muslins 
and prints for next spring. 

Deborah wished they would let her wear this 
lovely new petticoat just once before putting it 
away. How Mehitable and Ann would admire it! 
Their petticoats were not embroidered in scallops 
like this one. She leaned against Granny’s knee. 

“‘Please, Granny, may I wear it just once to school 


Who ever heard of petticoats at 
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before I put it 
away for the 
summer?” 
“Fie,child,” 
rebuked 
Granny, 
“that is but 
vanity. Be- 
sides it is too 
warm for a 





woolen pet- 
ticoat in 
April.” 


“*T am wearing one flannel petticoat now, Granny,” 
protested the little girl. 

““But it is worn thin by a whole winter’s wear, 
child. Besides, haven’t I told you to put the petti- 
coat away?” 

“But Granny,” insisted Deborah beginning to 
look cross, pulling her eyebrows into a frown and 
pursing her red lips into a pout. 

Mother had said nothing until now. 

“Deborah,” she began sternly, “you are being 
rude and disobedient to your grandmother. Are 
those tears I see? You are acting like a baby and 
the place for a baby is in bed. Go to your room 
and to your bed, a proper place for babies.” 

With the new petticoat still in her arms, and 
tears streaking her 
cheeks, Deborahcurt- 
sied to her mother 
and grandmother, 
and walked out of 
the room without a 
look at Tom who 
had stopped his tat- 
too on the kettle that 
he might hear all 
that was said. The 
black kitty, Rebel, 
rose from his warm 
place on the hearth, 
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pane stretched himself and 
SZ with tail erect walked 





silently at his little 
mistress’ heels, down 
the hall, up the curv- 
ing staircase, down 
another hall to 
Deborah’s room with 
its chintzy curtains 
and braided rug. 
Deborahundressed 
slowly. Side by side 
with toes straight, 
she placed the little 
black slippers. One 
by oneasshe removed 
her garments, she laid 
them on the ladder- 
back chair. On the 
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top of the pile she put 
the new red, scallopy 
petticoat, then moved 
the chair so that she 
could see the petticoat 
after she was in bed. 
She took as much 
time as she could, tying 
on the night cap and 
buttoning the long 
white night rail, care- 
fully counting each but- 
ton clear to the thirtieth 
one at the hem where 
she always tripped if 
she didn’t hold it up. 


She stopped to look at her sampler 
stretched on its frame by the window. 
Much as she usually dreaded her stint on 
her sampler, she would have been glad 
to sew on it now. Even that would be 


better than going to bed. 


Although she knew the rhyme by heart, 
she ran her fingers over the letters saying 


each word aloud, 


“Here is my sampler. 


Here you see 


How well my mother 


Cares for me.” 

At last there was no further 
excuse to keep out of bed, so 
she dragged out the step, and 
climbed it, and plumped her- 
self into the middle of the big 
four poster which was round- 
ing and puffy with its feather 
mattress. Not until she had 
wriggled around so that only 
the top of her cap and her 
teary brown eyes could be seen, 
did Rebel leap to a place at her 
feet, tread himself a nest and 
curl up to watch his mistress 
with one drowsy eye. 

She heard Tom beating his 
drum in the garden. She heard 
her father’s voice in the hall 
and heard him go again, prob- 
ably on one of those mysterious 
errands which she guessed had 
something to do with the Sons 
of Liberty. Pretty soon, she 
heard the sound of china and 
silver, and she knew the family 
were at dinner. She was 
sure no one would come to see 
her, for she was in disgrace. 

Her room grew quite dark. 


Rebel was asleep and purred only when startled by 
the wriggling of her feet. She wished she could 
sleep like Rebel, for then it soon would be morning. 
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She heard the old clock on the 
landing strike seven, then eight, 
nine. She had begun to think 
the clock was broken, for surely 
it was time for the ten o’clock 
strike, when she heard stealthy 
footsteps beneath her window. 
Who could it be? Burglars? 
Indians? Red Coats? 

A handful of gravel struck 
her window. The terrified 
little girl slid to the floor. 
Rebel’s eyes gleamed wickedly. 
She would run to her mother 
and Tom. 

“Friend!’’ came in a guarded 


“Friend!”’ The voice came again. 

Trembling, she pushed the shutters open. 
The moon shone on the uplifted face of her © 
father’s friend. ‘‘ Yes, Master Revere,’’ 
she whispered. 

“‘I have to cross the river to-night to 
ride for the Sons of Liberty. I must pass 
the British Man of War and have nothing 
to silence the oars against the tholes. 
Will you throw me a piece of flannel?” 


Deborah glanced about the room. A shaft of moon- 
light fell on the beautiful petticoat. Like a flash, 





she dropped it into the waiting 
hands, and stood watching the 
men on their way down the 
street. Then down the hall 
she ran to the sitting room 
where her elders sat talking. 

“What does this mean? Out 
of bed and in your night rail!” 
Throwing herself on her 
mother’s knee, Deborah poured 
out the story. 

“You gave him your petti- 
coat?’’ said Grandmother. 

““Yes,’’ sobbed Deborah, 
“my petticoat that I acted 
such a baby about to-day.” 

“But not this evening,” her 
mother assured her. “You 
acted like a woman, to give 
up your new petticoat to such 
a service.” 

““And you shall have a cup 
of real tea.” Granny reached 
for the canister. 

Tom, who had come tumbling 

out of bed, wailed, ““Why 
didn’t I hear them? If 


sic they’d wanted me to I 


would have gone with 
them—or beat a drum or 


given them Father’s gun!’’ 
“But, Tom,” explained Deborah, contentedly 
wriggling her toes, “it was a petticoat they wanted.” 
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SMART BETSY 
CANDLESTICK 


By CLARA PETERSON 


C)*:: DAY little Baroness Marigold Marsh- + 


mallow looked out of the big round window 

in her nursery and saw that something per- 
fectly horrid had happened to her new tricycle. 
There it stood in the driveway (she never put it 
into the playhouse at night though her father had 
asked her to many times), and how old it did look! 
The leather had been so red and shiny, the wheels 
so round and new, and the black paint so absolutely 
smooth, that yesterday little Marigold had thought 
it a perfectly beautiful tricycle. Now the leather 
was cut and dirty, the paint seemed to have vanished 
and the two small wheels and the great big one bent 
this way and that, all wibbly wobbly like capital 
O’s that babies try to make. 

Marigold began to scream. She ran through the 
halls and down to the banquet room with her mouth 
wide open, leaving a trail of echoes behind her. 
Frantic servants rushed from different rooms and 
followed her, for they thought that at the very least 
she had swallowed a pin or been stung by a bumble- 
bee. 

Baron Marshmal- 
low was having his 
breakfast of lemon 
pie and mashed pota- 
toes, but he stopped 
eating at once and 
held out his arms to 
little Marigold. 

“‘Father, Father!’ 
she screamed. ‘An 
elephant sat down in 
my new tricycle!” 

After the serv- 
ants had been sent 
back to their plac- A 
es and Marigold ‘ 
had been given a 
big dish of bread 
and cream to keep 
her still, the Baron 
sent for 


his wise man, Sir Knowitall, for he knew that the 
matter was serious. Of course Marigold should have 
put the tricycle into the playhouse when she came 
in but, on the other hand, no one (least of all a 
baron) wants to think that his daughter cannot 
leave a tricycle or a play rocker or a doll buggy in 
the front yard without an unmannerly elephant 
coming along and sitting in it. 

Sir Knowitall hemmed and hawed and shook his 
white beard when he heard the sad story. 

“Have the tricycle brought in,” he commanded, 
in his deep, deep voice. 

If anything, the tricycle looked worse on closer 
view, and Marigold dropped her gold spoon and 
began to scream again. ‘An elephant sat down in 
my new tricycle! He did! He did! He did!” 

Sir Knowitall peered at her over his black-rimmed 
spectacles. Then he peered at the red-faced baron. 

“This is indeed serious,” he began. “It is time 

that elephants were taught their 
place. Now as to the 
culprit, I can think of 
no elephant who would 
be more likely to do a 
trick than little Juniper 
Waddle, who is heavy 
enough to smash any- 
thing though his mother 
still talks baby-talk to 
him. Just the other 
day as I was passing 
their house in Apple 
Wood, I saw Juniper 
balancing nine of his 
mother’s best plates on 
his trunk. Of course he 
was hardly to blame, 
though, for what hap- 
pened.” 

The wise man 
stopped, in the ir- 
ritating way he 
had, and began to 











stroke his beard, and to look very mysterious. 

“What did happen?” questioned the baron whose 
days were so very long that he was always glad of a 
little gossip to fill the time. 

“What did happen?’’ squeaked Marigold, waving 
her creamy spoon. 

“Why, a couple of field mice came scurrying along 
straight toward Juniper’s legs. In a second he had 
dropped every plate and was streaking down the 
road at about eighty miles an hour. That proves 
to me that he is the one who sat down in this now 
dilapidated vehicle.” 

“Proves it without a doubt,” agreed the baron. 

“I’m glad he is the one,” said Marigold virtu- 
ously. ‘“‘J never broke more than seven plates at 
once.”’ 

That very afternoon poor Juniper Waddle was 
led to jail. 

Now this really should be the end of the story— 
except that something perfectly amazing happened. 
Juniper Waddle said he didn’t do it! 

Sir Knowitall at once hurried down to the jail 
with a pad of expensive orange paper and three 
fountain pens, and there, before everyone, he proved 
by geometry and algebra that Juniper could fit into 
the tricycle and bend the wheels and knock off the 
paint. The jailer and the wise man and all the 
onlookers wiped their foreheads in relief and arose 
to go; then all fell back into their high-backed 
chairs, for little Juniper cried: 

“T didn’t do it!” 

After all the smartest men in the city had spent 
days on the problem, they decided that Juniper 
would have to be a half prisoner. That is, of course, 
he had to stay in jail (to teach him that he couldn’t 
sit in baronesses’ tricycles, in case he had done it) 
but also, he was to have the very best of everything 
to eat and drink and wear (to 
show him that he wasn’t really 
a prisoner, in case he hadn't 
done it.). 

This soon began to be so ex- 
pensive that the baron cut 
himself down to five lemon pies 
aday. Juniper Waddle was the 
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one who got lemon pies galore 
and hundred pound sacks of 
peanuts and bushels of nice red 
snow apples which should have 
gone to the baron’s kitchen. 
It cost a fortune just to keep 
him in clothes, for no sooner 
did the tailor finish one cun- 
ning red suit with brass buttons and blue suspenders 





than Juniper would outgrow it and demand green 


rompers with white silk rickrack. 

“‘Goodness gracious dearie me!”’ groaned poor old 
Baron Marshmallow one day as he walked around 
the jail and saw how it was stretching and creaking 
at its task of holding little Juniper. ‘Gracious 
goodness dearie me, I’d give a thousand coins to 
anyone who could prove that Juniper Waddle didn’t — 
sit down in that tricycle.” 

Only one person heard the baron say this, but 
it chanced to be the right one—little Betsy Candle- 
stick. She had been peeping through a crack in 
the jail (it was full of cracks now). Juniper had on 
the loveliest suit of all, red and white striped like 
a big stick of candy, and every time Betsy saw the 
tailor scurrying along with a new suit for the 
elephant she just scurried after him. 

When Betsy heard the baron moaning to himself 
she had no idea that good luck was coming her 
way. She’d never had any good luck in all her 
life, except that she had always lived with a poor 
old grandmother who was very kind to her. Often 
the two had only one meal a day, and it was no 
wonder that Betsy spent so much time peeping at 
Juniper’s new clothes, for all the dresses she had 
ever had had been made from ancient ones of 
her grandmother’s. 

After the baron had trotted away Betsy brushed 
the dust from her calico dress and said to herself, 
‘* A — thousand — coins! A — thousand — coins!” 
Betsy had never seen more than one coin, but she 
knew that a thousand would mean a new house for 
Grandma and perhaps potato soup and salt-rising 
bread every meal. 

“Oh, Mr. Elephant,” called Betsy, putting her 
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mouth to the crack. ‘“‘Please don’t be mad at me— 
but did you sit down in the tricycle?” 

Juniper jumped so that the jail shook, for he 
almost thought that a mouse was speaking to him, 
but after Betsy had poked her finger through the 
crack and told him that she was a real little girl 
he grunted sadly. 

“Sit down in that tricycle! I should say not. 
When I wanted to sit down I didn’t go around 
looking for any tricycles. Girls’ stuff! Bah!” 

Betsy’s eyes began to sparkle. “I’m going 
straight to the Baron’s house,” she said to herself. 

Never before had she entered the driveway to 
the gorgeous red and blue mansion with its round 
windows but now, as the gate was open, she ventured 
in. The first person she saw was little Marigold 
eating bread and jam in the garden swing. Mari- 
gold broke the bread with her sticky fingers and 
held out half to Betsy. 

“‘Let’s play,” she said. 

“T haven’t time to play,” said Betsy, taking a 
big bite of the delicious bread. ‘‘Do you think 
your father would let me walk all through the 
grounds, and do you think he would let me look at 
the tricycle that put Juniper Wabble into jail?” 

““Everybody may walk through the grounds or 
ride through,” answered little Marigold, tossing her 
long curls. ‘‘It was so lonely here that last summer 
I had my teacher make a nice big sign that said, 
EVERYBODY WELCOME. Then I tacked it 
down at the end of the fence and ever since I’ve 
had a lot of fun. Apple peddlers go through and 
organ grinders and junk men with big, high loads. 
Let’s ask for more bread and jam.” 

Marigold teased so that Betsy played jacks with 
her on the veranda until it was time for the baroness 
to have her nap. Then Betsy began to walk care- 

fully through the grounds. In- 
deed, it did seem to be a public 
road. An organ grinder with a 
monkey was playing tunes 
under the baron’s window and 
the monkey finally scrambled 
down the ivy with half a lemon 
pie and a dozen coppers; a 
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bright-shawled gypsy was tell- 
ing the cook’s fortune at the 
back door. No one paid any 
attention to Betsy. 

“What good times the bar- 
oness must have!” thought the 
little girl. ‘“‘But I mustn’t 
think of that. I must look and 
look until I see the tricycle, and then perhaps I can 
think of what to do next.” 

When she had walked until she was tired, she 
tiptoed across the grass to the locked playhouse, 
just to peep into one of the diamond-paned windows 
and see how a playhouse really looked. You see, 
the baroness had so many playthings that it was 
hard to find time even in a month to use them all, 
and the playhouse hadn’t been touched for days. 
Betsy looked through the baby lace curtains until 
her eyes grew big and round with surprise. She 
pressed her little nose quite flat against the window 
and stared again. Then she ran as fast as she 
could to the baron’s door. 

For there in the playhouse stood a perfectly new 
black tricycle with a shiny red leather seat. 

When the news came out there was great excite- 
ment all through the city. First, of course, Juniper 
had to be taken out of jail. Second, someone had 
to be found who was wise enough to explain about 
the tricycle, for people were beginning to say fear- 
fully that there must be magicians around. 

It was hard enough to get Juniper out of jail 
without starting to worry about the second problem. 
Juniper himself puffed and pushed, trving to get 
through the narrow door, and some of the strongest 
men in the city pulled mightily at a rope around 
his neck, but nothing happened except that the jail 
creaked and shook. 

Sir Knowitall had gone on a vacation, for he had 
had a tremendous headache ever since he had had 
to prove in geometry and algebra that the baby 
elephant had injured the tricycle, and the baron 
just walked around and around in circles wondering 
what to do. 

“Father,” said little Marigold one morning, 


(Continued on page 50) 





























PAST AND 


CHARACTERS By FRANCES 


BEN and EDITH, dressed for traveling. 


GEORGE and MARTHA WASHINGTON, 
dressed in the quaint and lovely costumes of old colonial days. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, in plum colored doublet and hose and 
a cloak of the same color, lined with a contrasting shade. His 
hat is of velvet with a short plume. 


QUEEN ISABELLA, in court costume. 

JENNY LIND, dressed as a lady of the nineteenth century. 
BEETHOVEN wears long trousers, a long coat, white vest and jabot. 
JOAN OF ARC, in medieval peasant dress. 


REMBRANDT, looking as nearly as possible like the famous 
portrait that he painted of himself. 

St. GEORGE, who killed the dragon, dressed in a plain white 
tunic and a woolen cloak. His hair is long. 


KARL and ELSA, two little children of the Swiss landlord, 
wearing the costumes of the early nineteenth century. 

POCAHONTAS, in the costumes of an Indian princess. 

SCENE: The curtain rises on a sitling room in a 
small inn in the Alps Mountains. A cur- na 
tained doorway at back, center, leads to 
the hall. BEN and EDITH, dressed for : 


traveling, are seated when DOROTHY 
rushes in. 


OROTHY (kissing 
EDITH and giving her a 
good bear 

hug): Edith, 
you darling! 
Frau 






{ 
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PRESENT 


Wolter just told me you had 
come. 

BEN (with his usual good- 

natured grin): How about me, Dot? I’m here, too. 

DorotnHy (laughing as she shakes hands with him): 
Welcome to Switzerland, welcome to the Alps, wel- 
come to the Jungfrau Inn! 

EDITH (linking her arm through DOROTHY’S): 
Switzerland’s lovely, the Alps are marvelous and the 
Jungfrau Inn is awfully quaint. But just now I’m 
more interested in you, you old dear. 


CAVANAH 


Dorotuy: Of course! What’s the Jungfrau 
Mountain compared with me? It’s only 13,669 
feet high. 


EpDITH: For goodness sake Dot, do 
sit down and tell us everything that’s 
happened to you since you left the 
States. 
DorotHy: But I can’t stop now 
to talk. I must hurry upstairs to 
dress for the party. 
BEN: Aw, shucks! 
DorotHy: You needn’t 
be so long-faced about it, 
Ben. You and Edith 
are invited. 
EDITH: Oh, goody! 
Are there many 
American 
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children in this hotel? 
DorotHuy: There are 
five of us, now that you 
have come. Then the 
landlord has a little son 
and daughter and there 
are several other older 
European children. I’ve 
been telling them about 
the jolly parties we have 
back home, and they 
want to have one too. 
EDITH: Thanks, Dot, 
but—but if you don’t 
seers mind—well, you see they 
 aasrriwGTon . ° 
, are all foreign children 
and we wouldn’t know 
how to talk to them. 
DoroTHY: They speak English—everyone of 
them—just as well as we do. 
EDITH: It’s not that so much—but—well, they’re 
so different from us. 
Dorotuy: Of course, they are. That’s one 
reason they’re so interesting. 
EpITH: I know I couldn’t think of a single thing 
to say to them. I’d just be tongue-tied. 
DorotHy: They may be different; but they’re a 
lot like us, too, Edith. [Suddenly.] Oh, I have the 
most splendiferous idea! 
BEN: What? 
DOROTHY (merrily): I'll tell you after the party. 


re 8 
ih a 
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I must hurry up and dress now. Good-bye! 
[She waves to them and is out of the door in a flash.) 
EDITH: That’s a queer way for Dot to act. I 
don’t believe she really wanted us at the party. 
BEN: She gave us a chance to go, and you 


had to say ‘‘no.”’ 
been lots of fun. 
EDITH: Well, I—I thought that surely 
she would ask us a second time. 
BEN: Yea, you wanted to be 
begged, didn’t you? 
EpITH: Of course not, but—oh, 
I wish that I had said we’d go. 
BEN: I’d like to know 
some European children— 
really know them and have 
them for my 
friends. May- 
be we could 
write to 
them after 


I bet that it would have 
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we go back to America. 

EDITH: And this would 
have been such a dandy 
chance to get acquainted. 

BEN: Never mind, Sis. 
We'll have other chances 
to meet them if we stay 
three weeks. 

EDITH: I really want 
to know them. It’s just 
that they’re so different. 

BEN: Dot said that 
they’re like us, too. 
What do you suppose 
she meant by that? 


[A gong sounds three times be- 
yond the curtained doorway. 
BEN and EDITH look at each 
other in surprise.| 


EpDITH: It—it—must be behind that curtain. 


[BEN draws aside the curtains of the hall door, and there stand a 
youthful GEORGE and MARTHA WASHINGTON. On a rack al 
one side there is a sign with the words ‘“‘GEORGE and MARTHA 
WASHINGTON” printed in large letiers.} 


BEN (in surprise): Good morning! 

EpItH: How do you do? [They do not move.| 
I wonder what’s the matter with them? 

BEN: Perhaps they want us to invite them in. 
Colonial folks are awfully polite, you know. [He 
turns to GEORGE and MARTHA with an elaborate bow.| 
We shall be very pleased to have General and Lady 
Washington favor us with their company. [To his 
sister.| That ought to get them. 

[GEORGE bows. MARTHA curtsies. They move into the room.) 

GEORGE WASHINGTON: Thank you. 

EDITH (fearing that a joke is being played on her): 

What are you doing way over here in Switzer- 
land, General Washington? 
GEORGE WASHINGTON (solemnly): 
If you ask another question, we must 
vanish. 

BEN (puzzled): It certainly sounds 
strange. If anyone had ever told me 
anything like this could happen, I 
just wouldn’t have believed it. 
[The gong sounds.| Is this to bea 

regular party? 










MARTHA WASHINGTON 
(mystertously): Frau 
Wolter has many famous 
guests to-day, invisible to 
all the world but you. 


[BEN draws aside the curtain, 
revealing COLUMBUS kneeling 
at the feet of QUEEN ISABELLA. 
The printed placard an- 
nounces: ‘‘COLUMBUS at the 
Court of Spain.’’| 


GEORGE WASHINGTON: 
Your debt to Columbus 
and Queen Isabella is 
almost as great as your 
debt to Washington. 

BEN: Do they need 
an invitation to get 
started, too? [GEORGE 
WASHINGTON nods.| It’s your turn, Sis. 

EDITH: Oh, your majesty, and Mr. Columbus, 
won’t you come in? 


[COLUMBUS rises and follows ISABELLA into the room. BEN lets 
the curtain drop.) 


COLUMBUS: I am very happy. The good Queen 
Isabella has promised that she will sell her locket 
and chain, if necessary, to send me to India. 

QUEEN ISABELLA: My bracelets, too, my rings, 
and my tambourine! 

EpDITH: The history books say you didn’t have 
to sell your jewels after all. 

QUEEN ISABELLA: The history books are right, 
but it would have been so romantic if I could have 
sold them. Don’t you think so? 

BEN: Why, that’s just the way Edith and Dot 
are always talking. 


[The gong sounds, and a sweet childish voice takes up a song. 
EpDITH draws aside the curtains. The placard this time an- 
nounces: ‘JENNY LIND, the Swedish nightingale.” JENNY 
LIND finishes the song before she steps into the room.} 


BEN: It didn’t take an invitation to get you 
started, did it? 

JENNY LIND: I did not want to wait. 
to sing! 

BEN: What’s your real 
name? 

GEORGE WASHINGTON: We 
warned you that you must 
ask no questions. 

BEN: But nothing hap- 
pened. You didn’t van- 
ish. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON: 
Because we had mercy 
on you. Do that one 
more time and— 

EpITH: Oh, Gen- 
eral Washington, we 
won’t be inquisitive 
again. Honest truly! 


[The gong sounds and BEN 
draws aside the curtains. 
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The placard announces 
“LUDWIG VON BEETHOVEN, 
the great German composer.”’] 


EpITH: Hurrah! Now 
perhaps we’ll hear 
Beethoven’s ‘Minuet.’ 
[Turning to BEETHOVEN. } 
Won’t you come in and 
play it for us? 

BEETHOVEN: 
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I have 


listen closely you may 
hear it. The music of 
the “‘Minuet”’ will live 
forever. 

EDITH (eagerly): That 
is what my music teach- 
er said. She promised 
that she would give it to me for my next piece if 
I practice my exercises carefully when I go back 
home. 


[The lights grow dim. The “‘Minuet’’ is being played off-stage, 
softly at first, and then becomes louder. Two little children, 
dressed in the costumes of the early nineteenth century, run in 
and dance the ‘‘Minuet.” At the end they slip out again and 
the lights grow brighter.] 


EDITH: Oh, wasn’t that just beautiful? 
BEN: You bet! 


[The gong sounds again. EDITH draws aside the curtains, and we 
see an artist painting a young girl in a peasant smock. 
The placard announces: ‘“‘REMBRANDT painting JOAN OF 
ARC.”’] 


EDITH: I never knew that Rembrandt painted 
Joan of Arc. They didn’t even live at the same 
time, did they? , 

REMBRANDT: No, but I am sure that the immortal 
Rembrandt would have liked to have painted the 
immortal Joan. [Zo JOAN.] Won’t you move over 
by the window where the light is better? 


[They move onto the stage and REMBRANDT resumes his painting. 
BEN peeps over his shoulder.] 


BEN: I say, Mr. Rembrandt, you draw almost as 
well as a boy I know at school. 
MARTHA WASHINGTON 




















ESS (giggling): You’re an 
> ‘A y awfully funny boy! 
a i REMBRANDT: Per- 
‘ a aX haps, Ido. I’m Rem- 
wy Ce ’ 8 brandt, the great Dutch 
4 | a painter. 
a BEN: Sure. I know 
you are. 


[He winks at EpITH. The his- 
torical characters seem startled 
and whisper among themselves. 
The gong sounds, and BEN 
draws aside the curtains. The 
placard announces “‘St. George 
in rehearsal.” St. GEORGE has 
his sword extended as though 
lo strike the dragon. He leaps 
into the room and begins an 
imaginary fight with an imag- 
inary dragon. He mutters, 
“* Wicked dragon, get thee hence!’ 
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and “‘ Avaunt, O wicked drag- 
on!” His sword cuts the air 
to the right and to the left, and 
his antics are so funny that 
the historical characters and 
two American children break 
into peals of laughter.) 
EDITH: I never heard 
of St. George having to 
rehearse before he slew 
the dragon, but I think 
it’s an awfully good idea. 
[The imaginary battle comes to 
an end. St. GEORGE slays 
the dragon with a last mighty 
stroke, cries ‘“‘Victory, vic- 
tory!” Then he puts his 
foot on a footstool, as though 
it were the dragon, leans upon 
his sword and looks proud 
enough to crow.] 


BEN (laughing): This 
is an awfully good stunt you kids have pulled off 
on us. 

EpDITH: We hardly knew what to make of you at 
first. You really look like old-time people. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON: Indeed, we are old-time 
people. 

EDITH: Shame on you, George! You’ve changed 
since you cut down the cherry tree. 

GEORGE Washington (laughing): Frau Wolter has 
one more guest that you must see. 


[He draws aside the curtains, revealing DOROTHY dressed as 
POCAHONTAS. ] 


EDITH (pouncing on her): Dorothy, you scamp! 

This is all your doing! We might have known it. 
[She drags her into the room. 

DoroTHY: You wouldn’t come to our party, so 
we had to bring the party to you. 

BEN: So that was why you didn’t ask us 
a second time. 

MARTHA WASHINGTON: She thought 
this would make it easier to get ac- 
quainted. Each of us had planned 
to come, dressed like some great per- 
son of our own country, and it 
seemed such a dandy chance to 
have some fun. 
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BEN: It was a scrump- 
tious idea. Dot’s always 
thinking up things like 
that. 

DOROTHY: You know 
all my friends now, but 
you don’t know their 
real names. This is 
Francisco from Spain, 
and this is Hans from 
Holland. Yvonne comes 
from France and Ingrid 
is from Sweden. Franz 
lives in Germany, and 
Pedro comes from Genoa 
in Italy, just as Colum- 
bus did. 

St. GEORGE (drawing 
himself up importantly): You’re not going to forget 
me, are you? 

DorotHy: Of course not. George is his real 
name, as well as his play one, and he lives in 
England. Asfor Jack and Jean, they come from 
San Francisco. 

EpDITH: It’s lots of fun to know you and to know 
that you like to have fun and play jokes just as 
much as we do. 


[The two little children who danced the “‘ Minuet” enter, carrying 
plates of sandwiches, which they pass to the guests.| 


DorotHy: And here are Karl and Elsa, Frau 
Wolter’s little children. They live at the inn all 
year round. 

Hans (helping himself to a sandwich): Here’s 
something else we like to do just as well as you 

Americans. 
Dorotuy (helping the two Swiss children 
with the refreshments): You bet. They 
like the end of the party just the same 
as we do. 

BEN: End of the party, nothing! 
With a bunch like this, every day 
will be a party for the next 

three weeks. 
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Music Statt 


By ARTHUR OGLESBEE 


Pianist, Composer and Lecturer of the Columbia 
School of Music, Chicago 


ELL us a story,’ came as one cry from 
three throats, for, after a day spent. on 


the beach, the fire was lighted in the 
fireplace and the curtains were drawn. 

“Right,” Uncle Art said, “‘and what shall it 
be about?” 

“IT liked the one about the scale,” Phyllis 
said. “Is there any more about it?” 

“Why, of course,’ said Uncle Art. “Perhaps 
you would like to know about the staff, which 
is really the home of the scale.” 

Tell it,” all three cried at once. 

“T shall, if Dick will get me a pencil and 
paper and a music book, for this story must 
have pictures!" 

Dick brought the pencil and paper, and Bill 
brought a book of music, while Phyllis snuggled 
down into the softest spot she could find 
among the cushions, and the story began: 

“We shall have to go a long way back into 
the past to find the beginning of our story, for 
it was before the white people came to America 
that people were searching for a better way to 
write down their songs. You have read 
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Froissart’s “Chronicles,” of course. 

Well, it was away back in the days 

he wrote about, the days of knights 

in armor, that the musical staff began 

to appear. Every true knight had to 

know both music and poetry—he 

must know how to write poems and 

set them to music, and he must be 

able to sing these songs and to play on their 
favorite instrument, the lute. All this he must 
do, for the noble ladies expected the knights 
to write songs for them, songs filled with the 
melody of birds, with descriptions of the land 
and sea, the forests and rivers, wild beasts, 
flowers, and sometimes their own adventures 
in travel and in the service of their king. 

“Of course the knights liked to write down 
their songs to preserve them, and as there was 
no printing press in those days, the songs 
were copied out by hand on fine parchment, 
and the borders were decorated with gold 
and gayly colored leaves and flowers, birds 
and animals, and often little pictures, in fact, 
all the things about which the knights sang. 

“But the staff on which they wrote their 
songs was not at all like ours. It usually 
had four lines, instead of five, and the notes 
were odd looking squares or lozenges. The 
manuscripts were very beautiful, though, and 
to-day you can see them in the libraries of the 
great cities in Europe. Men and women from 


all over the world visit these libraries to 
study the songs of the Troubadours, 
or poet-knights, as they were called. 

“Some of these visitors have worked 
very hard and rewritten these songs 
on our staff and with our kind of 
notes, so that we can sing them to-day. 
One of the oldest of them you may 
know. The English children sing it, 
and call it ‘The Duke of Marlbo- 
rough. It is like this: 
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“Marlborough is going to war, 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine: 
Marlborough is going to war, 
Does not know when he'll return." 
“The French children call it ‘Miron- 

ton, mironton, mirontaine. You will 


green: 
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know the melody when I tell you that some- 
times we sing it to the words, “They kept the 
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Pig inthe Parlor. It is really a very old song. 
We know that it was sung by the knights on 
the Crusades to the Holy Land. 

“But now, suppose you wanted to write a 
‘round,’ like ‘London Bridge is Falling Down.’ 
Four lines would not be enough for parts for 
three or four different voices. So for music 
like this there had to be more lines, sometimes 
as many as fifteen or twenty, although eleven 
was quite acommon number to use. Just look 
at.a staff like this.’ and Uncle Art drew a staff 
like the one in the first picture. 

‘Even with a red line for F, a yellow one for 
C, and a green one for G, it is not easy to tell 
one line from another,” he went on. ‘“‘Can you 
tell me quickly which is the sixth line? It is 

pretty difficult, isn't it? Do you 
know what the musicians did? They 
just erased the middle line, the C line, 
and left a blank space there, like 
this."’ He drew another staff for them, 
like the one in the second picture. 
“Don't you think that is easier to 
look at?” Uncle Art asked with a 
smile. “And by the time this staff 
was being used the harpsichord had 
been invented. Now the harpsichord 
has a keyboard like our pianos and 
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pipe organs, and is played with two hands, just 
as the piano is to-day. Queen Elizabeth played 
on an instrument like it, called the ‘virginal, 
and she had a book into which she copied the 
music she liked best. 

‘With the upper staff for the right hand, and 
the lower staff for the left hand, this divided 
staff is an ideal way to write music to-day. But 
just think how long it took to find it out! The 
Troubadours were writing their songs away 
back in the twelfth century, and the harpsi- 
chord only began to be used in the sixteenth 
century. So for nearly four hundred years 
music has been written on the great staff—and 
for four hundred years the big and little children 
of all countries have been learning to read 
music from this staff. It is like a universal 
language. Music written in America has the 
same appearance as music written in France 
or Germany, England or Italy; and when you 
learn the staff you can read the music of one 
nation just as easily as that of any other. And 
so, even if we cannot talk in their language to 
our French, or German, or Italian cousins, we 
can play for them, and sing with them, and 
sO we can understand each other. ‘ 

“Perhaps you will go to Europe some day 
and see the manuscripts of the old Troubadour 
songs for yourselves, and see the castles where 
they lived and sang. And when you go into 
Germany you will see the castles where their 
noble cousins, the Minnesingers, or German 
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poet-knights, lived and made their songs. And 
some day you will see the opera written about 
Tannhauser, one of the Minnesingers. You 
will love the beautiful music Richard Wagner 
wrote for the story of this poet-knight, for 
he loved to write about these knights of 
olden times, and | think he must have read 
Froissort’s ‘Chronicles, and I am sure he went 
to see the old manuscripts and knew about 
the staff that was used, before he wrote his 
music.” 
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animals and insects, and birds, and how 
that boy went hunting for the first time, and 
what happened. 

His name was Johnnie Burroughs, and he lived 
about eighty years ago on a big farm at the foot of 
the Catskill Mountains, and not very far from the 
beautiful Hudson River. He was the seventh in 
a big family and, although he and his brothers were 
great friends, Johnnie was not at all like any of them. 

Of course, they all liked to fish and to swim and 
to chase the red squirrels when they bothered the 
birds, and they all were glad to work at making cider 
and gathering apples, and salting young cattle, and 
sheep shearing and flax gathering. All this work 
was good sport and made them lean and brown and 
strong like their big, loud-voiced, red-haired father 
who strode before them in all these tasks. But 
Johnnie liked to slip away from the duller work of 
piling stones or building walls and run off to the 
woods and watch the birds or follow the ways of 
the wild bees, and even catch one of the little frogs 
that peep in the spring and hold it a moment gently 
in his hand—no small skill needed for this—and he 
liked to read, too, and dream a little, too, on his 
back in the long meadow grass. His father called 
him ‘“‘the odd young ’un”’ and his brothers, Hiram 
and Curtis, used to wag their heads at him in a 
puzzled kind of way. His mother understood 
Johnnie better. She worked harder than almost any 
other member of the family, except, perhaps, the 
“hired man,” but, like Johnnie, she loved to slip 
away and gather berries just to.feel the sky above her. 

Like all good farms there were chickens, of course, 
and like all rolling country there were foxes, too, and 
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Farmer Burroughs would give bright silver quarters 
to his sons when they went hunting and brought 
home one of these wild culprits. There was a big 
musket and as soon as a boy was old enough and 
could shoot well enough, out he went to win the 
reward and to prove himself as grown up as his older 
brothers. In time Johnnie’ was ready and had 
learned to knock into a hundred golden bits the big 


* pumpkins rolled downhill by his brothers. 


This meant he was skilled enough and big enough 
to hunt a fox. When the big musket jerked and 
kicked with the force of the firing, Johnnie could 
keep his feet. 

So one sharp December morning he rose even 
earlier than usual and whistled for ‘‘ Cuff,”’ the hound 
which was always ready to go anywhere. He 
dressed warmly in corduroys and drew on a pair of 
red mittens. Then he took the musket—it was far 
bigger and heavier than he, for Johnnie was still a 
very small fellow—but he stood firmly under the 
weight and went out into the cold early morning. 
Fresh white snow lay everywhere and Cuff’s bay 
resounded cheerfully on the keen air. 

Johnnie felt a little shy and: rather hoped to slip 
away without anyone seeing him, but two of his 
brothers spied him from the loft of the big red barn 
where they were already at work. 

“Hi there! good luck, old John!” cried one, and 
“‘Good huntin’, Johnnie-Boy!” hallooed the other, 
his hands curled to his mouth to carry the words. 

Johnnie shouted ashort “ Hello you!’’ and crunched 
on. Then he came upon his father mending a 
broken bit in an old stone wall. 

“Hit across that field, youngster!” he shouted, 
though Johnnie was close beside him. He always 
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shouted for his lungs 
were always full of 
out-of-doors. ‘Cuff 
will find the run for 
you. Don’t come 
back till you get your 
fox.”” Then the tall 
figure in corduroys 
bent again to his task 
with nothing more to 
say. 
“The run’ Johnnie 
knew was where the fox went to and fro to his home. 

He had never seen a fox near-by. He had heard 
sharp, short barks in the distance now and then, 
but he did not really know what they looked like. 
He had never shot anything before but pumpkins, 
_and all he was thinking about was the silver quarters 

with which he meant to buy a book and a new kind 
of beehive. 

He crossed through the wide, white fields with a 
view of “Old Clump,” the round, humpy mountain 
back of the farm, and thought it looked, with the 
snow upon it, rather like his grandfather’s nightcap. 
And he watched a blue-black crow go cawing over- 
head and all the time his heart was beating hard with 
excitement. | 

He did not know 
that his brothers, 
Hiram and Curtis, 
had left their work 
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his father had fol- za 
lowed to a stone SES 
wall near-by and SS 
were crouching == 
there. His father 

had lit a corncob 

pipe and the boys 

were munching 

apples quite as if 

it were a summer 

circus at Catskill, 

and they had 

nothing whatever 

to do but sit about 

and watch the fun. 

Deep in Farmer 

Burroughs’ pocket, 

tightly knotted in 

a blue handker- 

chief, were twonew 

quarters, and these 

were to go to the 

hunter when he re- 

turned victorious. 

Johnnie had come now to a clump of bushes on 
the far side of the big field, and here it was that Cuff 
showed signs of discovery. Johnnie clutched his 
musket tightly in his red mittened hands and his 
heart, which already was thumping, began to ham- 
mer a veritable jig. He would shoot the biggest 
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fox any Burroughs 
boy had ever shot, 
and he would aim 
better and truer and 
come home more 
famous and more 
grown-up and more 
deserving of silver 
quarters than any 
one ever had been. 

And then he saw 
the fox. 

It was all very strange, and although Johnnie 
understood it he could never talk about it or explain 
it to anybody until he was a grown man. 

The long, red, light-footed creature loped swiftly 
by, but not so swiftly that Johnnie could not have 
thrown off a mitten and aimed with ease and 
accuracy. It was what hunters would call an “‘easy 
shot.” 

His father and the boys had risen from the stone 
wall in delighted expectancy, casting aside pipe and 
apples, waiting for the old musket to bay out its 
angry blow. 

But the December morning remained silent save 
for the cawing of a crow in the bare woods, and the 

small figure with 
the musket stood 
still as any rock. 
C4 Johnnie had for- 

SSW gotten everything 

| M9 but the fox—silver 
SS quarters, books, 
GF beehives, praise 
and victory went 

to the winds. He 

wanted only to 

look at the beauti- 

ful, free, running 

creature, and to 

watch the first 

rays of the morn- 

ing sunshine glis- 

ten on his tawny 

coat. He wanted 

to follow him 

through the snow 

fields and see 

where his home 

was and how he 

lived. He liked 

the wild quick look 

the fox gave him 

as he sped by, and 

he could no more 

have raised the 

musket to his shoulder to kill him than he could have 
fired upon a young brother. He didn’t move, or 
breathe, or speak, but stood spellbound with delight. 

Cuff sat down disconsolate behind him and his 
fathers and brothers stared in silent dismay, unable 
to believe their eyes. The fox had run not fifty feet 


(Continued on page 57) 
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Try to find the words these pictures stand for and fill in the crossword puzzle blanks. For instance, No. 7 (across) 
stands for ‘‘desert."’ No prizes are offered—the Crossword Puzzle Puppy is here just to give you a good time. 
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ADVENTURE STORIES 


JUST AROUND OUR CORNER 


WHAT HAPPENED 
BEFORE 


The first day she moves from 
New York into her new home at 
Cedarcrest, a New England village, Alma Burton feels rather 
strange. She goes out and sits on the back fence, looking next 
door at a queer-looking house and garden, occupied by two prim 
old ladies, and around the corner 
at a mussed-up jolly back yard 
belonging to a whole family of 
happy-go-lucky children. A ten- 
year-old boy, who looks like a 
cherub, but doesn’t act like one, 
comes over and introduces him- 
self as Angel Moffat, alias 
Theodore. He tells her about his 
little brothers, nicknamed Cas- 
tor and Pollox, about twelve- 
year-old Alice Ann, who makes 
so much brown sugar candy that 
they call her Penoochia, about 
his tidy big sister they call Pear- 
line, and about Miss Phoebe and 
Miss Euphemia Cady. The last 
two are Alma’s prim neighbors 
next door whom nobody seems 
to know, whose stone fountain 
Angel calls Skeezix and is fond 
of bombarding, and whose home 
seems to be wrapped in mystery. 

“Nobody ever goes there,” he 
says, “‘or is allowed to go into 
the house if they do.”” While 
they are talking together, a 
laughing curly-haired girl of 
Alma’s own age comes over and 
holds out a sticky, welcoming 
hand. And Alma somehow 
knows right away that she and 
Penoochia are going to be good 
friends. Pretty soon they begin 
talking about the mystery connected with the strange old ladies 
next door. Why are they so unneighborly looking? Why will 
they never leave the house together except one day a year? 
Not a desire to pry, but a real desire to help makes the girls 
start their secret H. T. C. C.—Help the Cadys Club. That 
very afternoon they see Miss Euphemia and Miss Phoebe totter- 
- ing along in a frightened way and feel they are in more trouble. 
And that very night Alma wakens and sees two heavily veiled 
women come from the Cady home, tiptoe down the walk and out 
_of their gate, then slip away down the street in the darkness and 
disappear. The next day they return, but this is not the end of 
the mystery. That same night Alma is awakened by a terrible 
racket which proves to be a machine that has stopped in front 
of the Cady house. The girls begin wearing badges on which 
are embroidered the letters H. T. C. C. and Angel’s curiosity is 
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aroused. But they soon forget 
his teasing when they happen 
to read the “Personals” among 
the classified advertisements of a 
New York newspaper, which asks for information about Euphe- 
mia, Phoebe and Shirley Cady. 

The message was signed Philo. 


CHAPTER IV 


IN WHICH ANGEL 
IS ADMITTED 


I! YOU two!” 
H cried Angel, while 
we were puzzling 
over the strange sentence 
in the paper. ‘‘You’re 
loafing on the job! How 
come you aren’t working 
like you said you were go- 
ing to? Think I’ll come 
down and see what you’re 
up to!” And he com- 
menced to shinny down 
the tree. 
“Whatever will we do?” 
I whispered to Penoochia. 
“If he sees this he’ll know 
our secret. Let’s run over 
to my yard and hide it.” 
“No good!”’ Penoochia 
decided. ‘“‘He’s too quick 
for us and would catch us before we got over the 
fence. Just drop the paper. He won’t know what 
we were looking at.” 

We dropped the sheet just as he slid down to our 
feet but he picked it right up and began to stare at 
it very closely, and suddenly his eye lit on the same 
sentence. 

“‘Flouncing Florence!” he whistled. ‘Was that 
what you two were gaping at?”’ 

“We don’t have to answer that question,’’ snapped 
Penoochia and turned her head to hide the angry 
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tears that would come into her eyes (so she told me 
afterward). 

“No, you don’t have to answer it because it 
answers itself,’’ he teased her. But all the while I 
noticed that he kept staring at the thing as if he 
somehow couldn’t take his eyes away from it. And 
all of a sudden I had a bright idea. 

““Penoochia,”” I said, ““why not let’s take Angel 
into our secret society and make him a member of 
the H. T. C. C.? I think he could help a lot because 
he’s a boy and can do lots 
more things than we can.” 

Penoochia looked daggers 
at me and Angel declared, 
“IT won’t be a member of any 
old girls’ secret society, so 
you needn’t bother!” 

He grabbed the cherries 
and was just about to scoot 
away when I called after him, 
“Very well! I’m sure we 
don’t want you if you feel 
that way about it. But per- 
haps you’ll be sorry some- 
time that you weren’t in on 
the thing.” 

At that he stopped short, 
half way to the house, and 
looked back at us in a sort of 
considering way. And some- 
thing told me, right then, 
that he was really crazy to 
be let in on our secret but 
just didn’t want to show it 
too plainly. 

“Well, what is it all about, 
anyhow?” he said at last, 
coming toward us very slowly. ‘‘What’s 
this thing in the paper got to do with 
those badges you wear?” 

““Let’s tell him, Penoochia,’’ I said. ‘‘Shall we 
make him a member of the H. T. C. C.?” 

Penoochia wasn’t very agreeable about it but at 
last she said, ‘All right, only I hope we aren’t 
making a mistake.” 

So we all sat down under the tree and I explained 
to him about the strange things we’d happened to 
see next door and about the club we’d formed and 
what we were trying to do. 

And then I pointed to the sentence in the paper 
and said, ‘‘That’s our latest discovery and we don’t 
know what to make of it. Do you want to join 
our club and help us think it out?”’ 

“‘Glory!”’ he exclaimed, when I’d finished. ‘‘ You 
sure have got something worth thinking about here. 
I thought it was probably some silly old thing when 
you first spoke of your club. But I’ll say it has got 
some sense to it after all! Sure, I want to be a 
member, but I’m not going to wear a badge, so you 
needn’t embroider any pink ribbons for me!”’ 
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“You needn’t wear any badge, Angel,” I said, 
laughing, ‘“‘but we’d like to know if you have the 
slightest notion what this is all about and what 
we’d better do with it?’’ And I pointed to the 
sentence in the paper. 

He whistled softly and dug his fists into his curly 
hair for a few minutes and looked more like a puzzled 
cherub than ever. But after a while he said: 
“‘Here’s the way I figure it out. There’s something 


‘wrong in that house—something worrying those two 


old ladies. We don’t know 
what it is and we can’t do 
very much to help them 
about that, as far as I can 
see. But this thing here in 
the paper is something dif- 
ferent and I don’t believe 
that they’ve seen it yet 
themselves and—”’ 

“How do you know they 
haven’t seen it?”’ interrupted 
Penoochia. ‘‘Maybe that’s 
what they’ve been getting 
excited about.” 

“No, I’m almost certain 
they haven’t,” he went on, 
“and I’ll tell you why. This 
is yesterday’s paper. Look 
at the date. Now you know 
as well as I that they never 
take any papers at their 
house, so it isn’t a bit likely 
they ’ve seen this one.”’ 

“Well, the thing might 
have been in other papers,” 

insisted Penoo- 
chia, ‘“‘several 

G daysago. They 


ee often put these 

(Msgs ey things in several 

Minas yim times. I know 

yl ‘cause I’ve read 
them.”’ 


“T’ll prove it, then,” declared Angel. ‘“‘We’ve 
got all the papers for a week past. Pearline keeps 
’em in the kitchen closet to light fires with. I’ll go 
and look them all over and see what I find. You 
wait here.” 

He was gone several minutes and we waited in 
fairly breathless suspense. But at last he came 
running back and panted that he hadn’t found 
another thing like this one, in all the papers for a 
week or more back. So that question was settled 
and we felt sure the Cady sisters had not seen the 
notice. 

“But what shall we do about it?’’ demanded 
Penoochia. ‘‘They’ll never see it, then, unless we 
show it to them, somehow. Do you think we 
ought to?”’ 


“I’m sure of it,’”’ I said. ‘“‘Isn’t that what our 
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club is for—to help them if we can? And I have 
a scheme of how to do it, too.” 

“If you think you can go up to the front door 
and ring and hand it in to them there,” interrupted 
Angel, “‘you’re mistaken. They’ll probably open 
it a crack and tell you to go away, and that’s as far 
as you'll get.” 

“No, I have a different scheme,’”’ I answered. 
“‘Penoochia and I shall go out to the woods and 
pick a big bunch of pretty wild flowers and then 
just ring the bell and leave them on the porch. 
But we’ll tie their stems up, and right in the center 
of the bunch we’ll tuck this paper with the sentence 
marked. Surely they can’t help but see it after 
that.” 

They all agreed that this was the best plan, and 
Penoochia and I hurried off to the woods to pick 
the flowers. We came back with a really beautiful 
bouquet, and I marked the “‘Personal”’ heavily in 
ink and folded the paper and tucked it where it 
couldn’t help but be seen, and laid it right by the 
Cady’s front door and rang the bell. Then I went 
back to our yard and we watched to see what 
would happen. 

For a long time we thought nothing would, but 
at last the door opened and a hand was put out and 
took in the flowers. We couldn’t tell whose it was, 
but we felt better after that, for we knew that at 
least we had managed to deliver the message. 

It was later that evening that we had our biggest 
surprise. Mother and I were sitting on our veranda 
toward dusk, when Angel came to our 
gate and called me to come down to it 
for a minute. 

When I got there he whis- 
pered, “‘Here’s the latest 
piece of news. I was going 
down to the store for Pear- 
line just now, to get oatmeal 
for to-morrow morning. And 
guess what I saw as I passed 
the railroad station— 
Miss Euphemia Cady just 
getting on the train going 
toward New York!”’ 

As if that wasn’t enough 
of a surprise, we had an- 
other one the very next 
morning. We were sitting 
in my yard under our 
maple tree, Penoochia and 
I, trying to do some fancy- 
work and not think too 
much about the strange things that were happening 
to the Cadys when Penoochia suddenly pinched 
me and whispered, ““Look at Miss Phoebe! She 
just came out into her garden and she seems to be 
acting very strangely. Do you s’pose there’s some- 
thing the matter?”’ 

I looked over and there was Miss Phoebe, who 
had evidently come out to water her roses, holding 
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on to the stone fountain child, the watering-can 
tipped over at her feet, and acting as if she were 
dizzy or something like that. 

“I think we’d better hurry over and see if we 
can do something,” I whispered and we were both 
across the fence in a jiffy. 

“Don’t you feel well, Miss Phoebe’ I stammered. 
“Ts there—is there anything we can do?” 

For once Miss Phoebe did not scold. ‘“‘I—I feel 
very—faint!’’ she gasped. ‘“‘I—have had a—severe 
shock. Will you be so kind—as to help me—into 
the house?”’ 

We got our arms around her, one of us on each 
side, and slowly guided her up the path and reached 
her back door. As she stumbled up the steps, we 
were astonished to see several jackstones roll out 
of her pocket. But she did not notice them. We 
did not go in with her, as she said it wasn’t necessary. 
But at the door she did turn once and said, ‘‘ Thank 
you. It was very thoughtful of you to come over. 
I shall be all right now.”’ And she went in and 
shut the door. 

We gathered up the jackstones and left them on 
the top step where she could see them another time, 
and went back to our own yard, too astonished 
almost to speak. We went and hunted up Angel 
and told him all about it and he had another idea. 

““There’s trouble in that house,”’ he said. ‘“‘Miss 
Euphemia has gone away and left Miss Phoebe all 
alone. She never goes out much by herself and I 
just wonder how she’s going to get along. She 
doesn’t seem to be feeling just right 
either. I wonder what we could do 
about it? Here’s where 
the H. T. C. C. ought to 
get busy.” 

“I know what we can 
do!” Icried. ‘“‘Suppose I 
write a little note to Miss 
Phoebe and slip it under 
their front door? I’ll tell 
her that I’m afraid she 
isn’t feeling very well and 
that if there’s anything I 
can do or any errands I 
can run, I’ll be so glad to 
help. I'll say I’ll wait 
every morning on my side 
of the fence near their 
house, in case she might 
like me to do something. 
What do you think of 
that?” 

They all thought it a wonderful idea and I went 
and got a sheet of Mother’s writing paper and an 
envelope and pencil and we three spent a long time 
fixing up just the right kind of a letter. When it 
was finished, I waited till no one was in sight and 
went and slipped it under the Cady’s front door 
where the postman sometimes left their letters. Of 
course, nothing happened that evening and we didn’t 


(Continued on page 44) 
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THE BROWNY AND 
THE CHIMNEY 


MILDRED PLEW MERRYMAN 


OW once when Browny Peekaboo 
Was resting on his roof, 


a» 
He heard his grumpy chimney 
Going, ‘‘Woof! Woof! Woof!’’ 
7 2 ‘‘Ho! Hum!’ exclaimed the chimney 
As he grumbled in his stack, 
4 ‘*T get so tired of puffing 
I could almost crack! 
**This being born a chimney, sir, 
: y Is really rather tough!”’ 
Z ‘*Well, that,’ said Browny Peekaboo, 
=. Wim: ; ‘‘Depends upon your puff. 
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‘*‘Why don’t you try to sit awhile’ 
And blow you little rings; ; 
Or see if you can squizzle up 
Some curlicues and things?”’ 
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*“Oh, chuff!’’ replied the chimney, 
‘*T am sure I never can!”’ 
But even as he muttered, 

Why, he sputtered and began. 
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And barely had he started 
When he puffed him up a kink; 
And just the minute afterward, 
Whatever do you think? 
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He puffed him up a ribbon 
And he puffed him up a rag, 

He puffed him up a feather 
And he puffed him up a flag; 


He gave another sputter 
And he puffed him up a sail; 
And next he puffed a rooster 
With a ruffle in his tail; 


And then the chimney finally, 
He gave a sort of choke, 

And puffed him up a genie 
In the soft gray smoke. 


‘‘Oh, mortar!’’ cried the chimney, 
‘*‘What a bucketful of fun! 
I never shall forget you, sir, 
For all that you have done. 


**Remember me, Sir Peekaboo, 
As sitting here on high, 
Serenely puffing pictures 
At the Glickendoodle sky.”’ 


**T will,’’ said Browny Peekaboo, 
‘**Already I can see, 
You've turned as hale and chipper 
As a chimney ought to be, 


‘*‘Which proves, my cheerful chimney, 
That it isn’t what you do, 
But rather how you do it!”’ 
Said the Browny Peekaboo. 
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HO has made a snow 
man? 


No, we don’t mean a 
cookie snow man that you bake Cook Book” 
in the oven—we mean a really 
truly man made out of snow. Isn’t it fun to do? 
Ours is a little taller than the people who made him; 
he’s nice and fat and has a red flannel nose and 
mouth (any person’s nose would be red staying out 
in the cold as a snow man has to), and two round 
shiny bits of coal for his eyes. We had the most 
fun making him you can imagine! 

And what do you suppose? The minute we fin- 
ished him and went into the house, we opened a 
letter from a CHILD LIFE cook who said the 
flowers were blooming and birds singing just like 
summer. We were so cold we had almost forgotten 












































































that while we are doing cold weather things, other 
girls and boys are having the fun of hot weather 
Well, there is one thing we all do every 
So a good 


sports. 
day. Can you guess what? We all eat. 
cook is popular any 
place any time. That’s 
why so many CHILD 
LIFE girls and boys 
enjoy learning to be 
A-number-one cooks. 
This month we are 
going to cook some- 
thing that will taste 
fine and warm when the 
snowman makers 
come in cold and 
hungry and at the 
same time will be 
good for the cooks 
who are warm and 
summery. Also it is 
something that not 
many cooks know 
how to make, so lis- 
ten hard. You are 
going to have some- 
thing both good and unusual—Peanut Butter Soup. 
After you have had your morning play, remember 
to scrub up till hands and face are spotlessly clean, 
not forgetting under the finger nails, a cosy place 
for dirt if you don’t watch closely. By the way, 
this time of year a person must be extra careful to 
dry hands well after washing. None of this looking 
at a towel and calling it done, unless you want 
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LESSON No. 11 


By CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 


Author of ‘ ‘Cooking Without Mother's Help,” 
“Sewing Wit 
“Jean and Jerry Detectors,” etc. 
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horrid, rough chaps instead of 
smooth, clean skin. So take 
time to dry well, fold the towel 
neatly on the rack and tidy 
the washstand before you say 
you have finished washing. 

Then we shall put on aprons, get out notebook 
and pencil and all the utensils and supplies needed. 
As you are getting to be experienced cooks, no doubt 
before the morning you mean to cook, you have read 


“Junior 
t Mother's Help,” 


‘over the whole cooking page, and have asked Mother 


if she will please order the things you will need. 
That’s the only way to make sure you have every- 
thing when you want it. You know good cooks 
never go dashing off to the grocery at the last minute. 
“Make your head save your heels” is what Grand- 
mother used to tell us, and it’s good advice now. 

You will need a double boiler, a measuring cup, 
a teaspoon and a stirring spoon. For materials you 
will need a jar of peanut butter, a quart of milk, 
a tablespoonful of butter and salt. Then make sure 
you have some good salt crackers in the pantry, for 
you will need those to serve with the soup. 

The recipe as given is for four persons. If 
you want more, take half again for six, or 
twice for eight, or only a half if you are 
serving two. 

Now, ready for the copying! Put in your 
notebooks only the words in black type. 
The rest you will surely remember after you 
have made the soup once. 


PEANUT BUTTER SOUP 


Put a quart of water in the 
lower part of the boiler and bring 
to a boil. 

Put 4 heaping teaspoon- 
fuls of peanut butter into 
the upper part. Usually 
measurements are given 
level, but as peanut butter 
js thick and clumsy to 
measure, you will find 
heaping spoonfuls the 
best to manage. 

Add \% cupful of milk and cook ten minutes. 

Beat till creamy. 

Add another 4 cupful of milk and cook five minutes. 

Beat till smooth. 

Add 1 tablespoonful butter and 1 level teaspoonful salt. 

Add 1 cupful of milk and cook till smooth. Adding the milk 
thus gradually keeps the peanut butter from getting lumpy. 
Be sure your product is smooth and creamy each time before 
you add more milk. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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What did the Doctor % 
tell Mother’? 4 


“Oh, Jimmy,” cried Betty, “’member when 
_+ Mother took me to see the Doctor the other 
day, and got those little round sugar pills to 


make my cold all well again! 
think he told Mother? 

“He said to her, ‘You ought to have all 
the help you can get, cause you have to do 
* your work and keep Betty and Jimmy out of 
mischief at the same time! Did you know 
soap can be of extra help to you?’ 

‘Jimmy, what do you s’pose he meant?” 

_. Even though Betty was puzzled, you 

» mothers know that the Doctor was reminding 
*_.. this mother to get the household soap that gives 


What do you 


hes bp ene eee 


her the most help in her washing and cleaning 
Dirt-loosening naptha and splendid soap; 

working hand-in-hand in Fels-Naptha, helping 

each other, give you extra washing help ye 


‘cannot get in any other soap, in any shape 


or form. Se 
Extra help that makes it so much easier to: 
get little rompers and dresses and diapers safely) 
clean! Extra help that lightens the everyday™ 
cleaning about the home. oe 
Isn’t this extra help worth a penny more a 
week—especially when it is so much cheape: 
in the end? 4 
Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha 
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Beautiful Styles 
For Your Youngster! 


oS gmc are the natural 
expressions of a little child— 
that twinkle in the eye, those rosy 
cheeks, are captivatingly framed 
by these new fashions developed 
from the choicest fabrics,superbly 
styled and pleasingly priced at 


a - 5 
AND UP 


The FairrFAME Kiddie Caps for 
the little folks and the FAIRFAME 
Kiddie Hats for children to 8 
years are a delight and they’re 
remarkable values! 
FAIRFAME Caps and Hats are on 
sale at good dealers. If you have 
any difficulty in securing them, 
please advise us. 
Send for new Spring Booklet 
ER ee ets ae teed ae CELLED 
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ing hot. 
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CHILD LIFE KITCHEN 
(Continued from page 38) 


Add 2 cupfuls milk (this makes 4 in all) and cook till steam- 


Serve in soup plates that have been warmed and garnish with 
toasted bread crumbs or a few kernels of freshly popped corn. 


One CHILD LIFE cook writes in to say that her 
mother says she may invite three friends for Satur- 
day luncheon and that they all may cook something 


' for luncheon and Mother will cook the rest, and 


they may have anything they like! What . fun! 
And our little cook wants to know what would be 
the very nicest menu to have. 

Such an important question to decide! . What 
would you think of this? 


MENU FOR SATURDAY LUNCHEON 


Peanut Butter Soup (Child Life Cooks) 
Salt Crackers 
Macaroni with Cheese Buttered Carrots 
Date Muffins Jam 
Apple Pudding Hard Sauce 


One cook says she thinks that is perfect, only she 
hopes her mother will put lots of cheese in the 
macaroni. Well, of course, that’s what we meant, 
and if you pass the suggestion along with the menu, 
that is what you will get, we’re sure. 

Next month we shall answer the request of the 
boy who is having a friend over to spend the night. 
His mother says he may have anything he likes for 
dinner, so we’ll have to think hard and get some- 
thing every boy (and girl, too) likes. 

Good luck to your snow men and cooking! 
a Happy New Year to every cook! 


And 
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TERRIBLE BILLY 


HELEN MASON KENT 


ID you ever hear about ‘‘Terrible Tim’’? 
My mother says I am exactly like him; 
For I eat up the lions, and elephants, too, 
That come from my Animal-Cracker-Box-Zoo! 
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THE CHILD LIFE 
REPAIR SHOP 


WILL KEEP OPEN HOUSE 
SATURDAY MORNING 
YOU ARE WELCOME 





ORIS found the card on the hall table when 

she came in at noon. It was in Frances’ 

attractive handwriting and as Frances had 
asked to have the Child Life Sewing Circle meet at 
her house next time, Doris knew it must be some- 
thing about that. But a repair shop—what could 
that be? 

She stopped by for Jane on the way back to school 
and found that she, too, was puzzling over the 
unusual invitation that Frances had sent them. 

‘*Repair means 
mending something,” 
announced Jane. ‘‘I 
looked it up in the dic- 
tionary. But who ever 
heard of a repair shop 
keeping open house? 
Sounds like New Year’s 
Day!” 

“I know!” cried Doris 
as she shuffled 
through a jolly 
pile of snow. “‘It’s 
a mending party!”’ 
We'll take things 
to mend instead of 
things to make. 
That’ll be fun 
"cause we never 
did it before.” 

“What will you 
take to mend?” 
asked Jane. 

But by this time 
they were so close to school that they heard the 
last bell ring sternly and had to hurry their fastest 
to get there in time to fall in at the tail end of the 
long line, as the children marched in. In fact, Jane 
hurried a little too fast and consequently slipped on 
the last step but one, falling hard on her right knee. 

“Down one!” she laughed as she jumped up 
gaily, gave her knee a brisk rub and caught up 
with Doris. ‘“‘No harm done there,” she said. But 
alas! When she hung up her coat she happened to 
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@ C.L.SEWING CIRCLE « 


glance down and there—well, you just know what 
she saw! A great jagged hole in the knee of her 
stocking. 

“‘Saves me the trouble of hunting up something 
to take to the Repair Shop Open House,” she said. 
“T’ll take this stocking.” 

At recess all the girls were talking about the 
Repair Shop and what they would take to repair. 

“T’m going to look carefully, when I put away 
my clean clothes,’ promised Catherine. “‘The 
laundress pulls off the buttons sometimes when she 
puts things through the wringer. I’ll sew buttons.” 

“‘T’ll look in Mother’s work basket when I get 
home,” said Doris. “If there is anything of mine 
there, I’ll ask her if I may do it myself.” 

On the way home from school Doris and Jane 
passed John who grinned at them good-naturedly. 

“You look as though 
you were talking about 
a party,” said John. 

“We are,” laughed 
Jane, “‘a Repair Shop, 
open house, party. 
Want to come?” 

‘*You can if you 
bring something to 
mend,”’ invited Doris. 
“Boys ought to repair 
their own things just as 
much as girls.” 

“T’ll bring my rain- 
coat,’”’ said John. “It’s 
torn.” 

Saturday morning the 
Sewing Circle found 
that the Repair Shop 
was in the cheerful sun- 
porch at Frances’s home 
and that just suited, for 
each person could sit 
up close to a big window 
and have plenty of good light, for the day was dark. 

Jane had brought the torn stocking, black darning 
cotton, a darning egg and needles. She put- her 
hand into the stocking first but found that didn’t 
work so well, so she put the egg in, pulled the hole 
gently till the edges almost came together, then, 
with tiny little even stitches, she wove back and 
forth, taking in nearly a half inch on each side of 
the hole so as to make it good and strong. And, of 
course, she was very careful to pull the thread just 
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right so the mended part wouldn’t be bumpy. 

Frances had a pair of bloomers that needed new 
elastics and buttonholes. She measured a length 
of elastic around her knee and ran it into the hem. 
She sewed the ends together and slipped it into 
place. The buttonholes were badly torn. She 
began at the outside end and wove back and forth 
over the tear till the buttonhole was the correct 
size, then did it over with a firm buttonhole stitch. 

The bundle Virginia brought was the largest of 
any, for it contained her blue middy blouse skirt. 
Right in the front was an ugly, three-cornered tear. 

“*How can you ever fix that?’’ exclaimed Catherine. 

“Wait and see,” said Virginia. She spread the 
skirt on the table, torn part up. Then she slipped 
under the tear a piece of heavy writing paper and 
sewed the goods on to it, exactly in place. 

“That holds it steady,” she said. ‘With thread 
to match, I’ll weave in and out along the tear till 
it is sewed snugly. I’ll pull off the paper, press the 
shirt—and you’ll never know it was torn.” 

Catherine brought a waist which needed buttons. 
She put a knot on the right side, under the button, 
made her stitches go in the same direction and took 
three tiny back stitches to fasten the thread. 

Betty ran new ribbons into the top of two slips 
and Doris hemmed a dress that was being let down. 

John arrived late with his raincoat and a roll of 
adhesive tape. He fitted the tear together, then 
put adhesive tape over it on the wrong side, pressed 
it with his fist and the mend didn’t show at all on 
the right side. It was weatherproof, too. 

Frances passed a plate of shining red apples. ‘‘ These 
won’t spoil your lunch,” she said, “‘because we’re 
through in time for an hour’s playing snow man.” 

“‘T didn’t know repairing could be such fun,” said 
Ellen, as they folded up their finished work. 

“Most anything’s fun if we do it together,”’ said 
Jane, ‘‘because then it’s a party.” 
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Halloween Contest 
Winners 


6,397 Contest Letters Received 


IX thousand three hundred ninety seven answers were 
received at the close of the CHILD LIFE Halloween 
Contest which appeared in the October, 1925, issue. 6,397 
‘Halloween Prizes were sent to the children for sending in 
their answers and letters. A few of the letters have been 
returned because of incorrect address. We hope that in 
answering future contests the boys and girls will be very 
careful to write their names and addresses plainly so that 
no one will be disappointed at not receiving a prize. 


The contest judges thank the mothers for their interest 
and the assistance they give to the boys and girls in writing 
a letter telling ““What advertisement Mother Liked Best in 
CHILD LIFE.” 


The letters were all very interesting. The judges read 
them, votes were cast and the following children were 
awarded the Halloween Surprise Packages for writing the 
best letters: 


DAISY WYDUR, Richmond, Cal. VIOLA HATCH, Winona, Minn. 

MARY HUTCHESON, Montreal, Que. JEAN LOUISE CAMPBELL, Albany, Mo. 
ROBIN IRVINE, Denver, Colo. ROBERT WAGNER, Atlantic City, N. J. 
ETTA MAE HUTCHINSON, Barrington, IIl. LOIS FANNING, Artesia. N. Mex. 

ALICE IRENE LINDQUIST, Chicago, III. MARJORIE V. PETERSON, Yonkers, N. Y. 
ELEANOR TREPTOW, Libertyville, III. GLENN E. BELCHER, Columbus, Ohio. 
JEAN PEABODY, Columbia City, Ind. DOROTHY MARIE FOULGER, Toledo, Ohio. 
DOROTHY WATTS, Kansas City, Kan. MALCOLM MEYER SIMONS, Jr., Mercer, Pa. 
LOIS RAYMOND, Dansville, Mich. JOSEPHINE MARSHALL, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BILLY EGAN, Grand Rapids, Mich. DORIS R. GOSHORN, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BEATRICE CRAIG, Kingsley, Mich. CATHERINE BRIGHT, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SUZANNE DUKE, West Point, Miss. EDWARD WHITNEY, Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 





Different, interesting contests will be run all this year. 
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JUST AROUND OUR CORNER 


(Continued from page 35) 


expect anything to. It was rather late when I left 
the letter and I had to go into my own house for 
dinner shortly after. 

Next morning, as soon as I could get away after 
breakfast, I took up my station right near the fence 
between ours and the Cady yard. I had told Penoo- 
chia not to come near me for I had an idea Miss 
Phoebe would rather I’d be alone, if she should 
decide to give me anything to do. I waited a long, 
long time and got very tired standing there, for 
nothing happened. Then I decided to sit on our 
bench and watch to see if Miss Phoebe would come 
out. If she did, I would walk over and stand by 
the fence again. But the whole morning passed 
by and nothing happened and when Mother called 
me in to lunch, of course I had to go. 

After lunch I went out again and waited by the 
fence a long, long time and nothing happened. No 
one even came near the windows of the Cady house. 
I was just about to give it up and find Penoochia 
and go with her for a walk, when the Cady’s back 
door opened and out walked Miss Phoebe, looking 
about her curiously through the big glasses she wears. 
Presently she saw me and came trotting over to the 
fence. I don’t know just what I’d expected her 
to say, but it wasn’t in the least like what she did 
say, anyhow! 

“If you’re Alma Burton, take this list of things 
and get them at Mr. Barclay’s store, please. Bring 
the bundles to the front door with the change and 
ring the bell. And don’t ask me any questions!” 
she almost snorted at me. And she passed a list 
and a five dollar bill across the fence into my hand. 
I didn’t try to answer her (it wouldn’t have been 
any use) but only nodded. And she trotted back 
into the house, leaving me sort of gasping with 
surprise. This wasn’t exactly the way I had 
expected the thing would be done. 

I went down the street and Penoochia joined me 
on the next block where she couldn’t be seen. Mr. 
Barclay keeps a sort of general store where you can 
buy everything from groceries to shoe buttons. 
Most of the things on the list were eatables. 

We went back with the things we’d bought and 
Penoochia left me before we got to our corner. It 
was a good thing she did, too, because I had a feeling 
that Miss Phoebe was watching for me behind the 
curtains of the parlor. I know I saw a hand draw 
them together as I came along. I left the bundle 
on the porch with the change on top and rang the 
bell. Miss Phoebe opened the door, hardly more 
than enough to get the bundle through, and I wanted 
to ask her if there was anything else I could do and 
if she felt better. But she slammed the door to 
right away with hardly more than a nod at me, 
and I knew it wouldn’t be any use to wait around 
longer. 

I did this same thing for three days and it began 


(Continued on page 48) 


- singing up here in this tree. 
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WHO’S WHO IN THE ZOO 
Number XXVI 
By RUTH BRADFORD 


EACHER, teacher, teacher, TEACHER, 
TEACHER, teach!”’ Yes, that’s I 
I don’t go to 
school, but I like to pretend I do. I can say 
“teacher” and though I can’t wave my hand, 
I can wag my tail most gracefully. 

Now watch me! Up, up, up I go, rising 
higher and higher in the sunset sky and pour- 
ing forth my melody to the rising moon. 
My flight song may not be quite so beautiful 
as that of the skylark, but poets love it, and 
I’m sure that you will, too. : 

Now I’m tired, so I shoot down swiftly and 
walk into my home, built on the ground right 
on a wooded hillside. Isn’t it attractive? 
Mine is made of grasses and clay, you see, and 
is roofed, and has a front door on the lower 
side. Sticks, little roots and leaves, and 
-sometimes pine needles we may use for these 
homes of ours, and we line them with nice soft 
hair. We are very particular that our homes 
are made just so, and sometimes it takes us 
several months to build them. 

These nests of SEIURUS AUROCA- 
PILLUS (that’s our fancy name, but you tell 
our everyday one) you will find from Kansas 
to Virginia and up as far north as Manitoba 
and Labrador, but wherever they are, you are 
apt to discover close by a bird, six inches 
long, guarding four or five lovely creamy 
white eggs, speckled attractively with spots 
of cinnamon and faint lilac color. 

Both father and mother birds are very 
loving, and always remember their babies’ 
dinner when deliberately pecking up cater- 
pillars of gypsy moths, cankerworms and other 
tree pests. I must say we are proud of our 
clever mothers who, when startled from their 
nests by enemies, drag themselves flutteringly 
along as though wounded, and lead their pur- 
suers far, far away from their home-sweet- 
home and their dear little families. 
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NUMBER TWENTY-SIX 


‘Dear Children: Read about me on page 44, then and age and address with the page you color. 
tell my name and color me in my really truly The two best pages and answers by a girl win a prize, 
colors. Mail me so I'll reach Ruth Bradford, and so do the two best pages and answers by a boy. 
CHILD LIFE, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, IIl., The names of the boys and girls who do the next 
béfore January 12. Be sure to send your name best pages and answers are listed on our Honor Roll. 
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NANOOK OF THE NORTH 
PUZZLE—FIND THE POLAR BEAR 


HELEN HUDSON 


ANOOK of the Northland, that jolly 
Eskimo, 
Is building now his igloo, all out of icy snow. 
Allee carries snow blocks, while Commock 
fills the cracks 
And soon, if you agree with them, their 
home but one thing lacks. 


Polar bear is lurking in this neighborhood 

And polar bears for Eskimos provide both 
fur and food. 

The arrow of our Nanook will surely find 
him out, 
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As will bright eyes of boys and girls if they 


will search about. 












CHILD LIFE 
Good Citizens’ League 


MOTTO: Responibility. 


CREED: _[ live in one of the best countries in the world and wish to do all I can to 
make it better. 












Native Americans 


PLEDGE: Every day I will do at least»one thing to show that I am a good citizen. 








phonograph. The school will enjoy 


interested in the subject they had 


The Brocton Good Citizens’ League it, and it is very important that we chosen for the month that each of 
was trying to decide on the program know something about the Indian them decided to look up some worth- 
for January. ‘‘Let’s find out some- folk songs, for they have certain while fact about the Indians to tell 
thing more about the native Ameri- qualities that may not be found else- the others at the mid-January meet- 


cans,’’ Miss Bradley, their 
counselor, suggested. 

“The native Americans?”’ 
Miriam asked, a little puz- 
zled. ‘‘But what—’”’ 

‘‘She means the Ameri- 
can Indians, of course,’ 
said Elizabeth. “We 
learned some _ interesting 
things about the new Amer- 
icans in November, and I’d 
like to find out something 
about the very oldest 
Americans, too.” 

“Yes, all about Seminole 
Indians, and the Creeks, 
and the Iroquois, and the 
Mohawks, and the Chero- 
kees, and the other tribes,”’ 
put in David eagerly. 

*“Don’t you remember a 
long time ago, Miss Brad- 
ley told us about her visit 
to an Indian reservation?”’ 
Miriam reminded them. 
“Why couldn’t we have an 
Indian party and invite the 
whole school? I know 
where we can find a Hia- 
watha play, and it would 
be such fun to dress in 
costume ard give it for 
the others. We could 
bring Indian relics and put 
them on exhibition. Then 

‘Miss Bradley could talk 
about the Indian schools 


Message from 


WILSON L. GILL 


Inventor of the School Republic and President of the American 
Patriotic League 


"THERE is one element without which citizenship could 

not exist. This is friendliness, which is expressed by the 
injunction, ‘‘Do to others as you would have them do 
to you.” 

If a person lives according to this Golden Rule, he will 
endeavor to be intelligent in reference to all civic matters, 
to be faithful in performing all his civic duties to help 
make and enforce good laws, to be healthy, happy and 
prosperous and to help others to be the same. 

Government consists of making laws, enforcing laws, 
or seeing that they are obeyed, and explaining laws or 
judging how the laws shall be applied in each case. 

Just as he teaches his pupils anything else, a teacher 
can teach them to govern themselves by making good laws 
and by enforcing and adjudicating them, by being faithful 
as citizens and officers, by electing officers and by co-op- 
erating for every good purpose. They will be no less true 
citizens actually governing themselves because of the fact 
that they are apprentice citizens, under instruction and 
limitations. The more responsibility given the pupils, 
the greater will be the value of their government for educa- 
tional purposes and character building. ‘ 

Boys and girls have equal right to vote and serve as 
officers. There must not, according to American princi- 
ples, be any privileged class. Low scholarship should not 
disqualify one for office. Special friendship must not be 
the reason for voting for a candidate. One person should 
not hold two offices at one time. The president of the city 
council, not the mayor, should preside at council and town 
meetings. A judge and not the mayor should hold court. 

The pupils should be led to desire to be trained in citi- 
zenship and to pledge loyalty to their own government. 
It is desirable to have a record of an expression of their 
wish and of their pledge, for the moral effect and for study. 
A convenient way to make this record is by means of their 
signing a petition for citizenship which states the principal 
reasons for asking for civic training and which contains a 
pledge of loyalty and conditions on which their citizen- 
ship is granted. 





ing. Miriam read in the 
encyclopedia about the In- 
dian schools; Elizabeth told 
them how in 1916 Indian 
Day had been observed for 
the first time, as a tribute 
to the Indian race and for 
its benefit. David told 
about the Indian exhibit at 
the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion and how it showed the 
remarkable progress of the 
red man. Jane interested 
them in the early work of 
John Eliot among the Indi- 
ans of Massachusetts. Bill 
read up on the history of 
the Indians after the land- 
ing of Columbus, and they 
were surprised to learn how 
kind and helpful the red 
skins had been to the white 
men at that time. Every 
boy and girl in the Brocton 
League had a kindlier 
feeling toward the native 
Americans, now, that they 
understood them better. 

In fact, they enjoyed 
studying about the Indian 
so much that they decided 
to charge admission to their 
entertainment. Every boy 
or girl who came had to 
look up one interesting new 
fact about the American 
Indian and tell about it at 


and the reservation she visited.” where in America, except, perhaps, in the door before he could get in. 


“And Miss Bradley could loan her the songs of the American Negro.” 
collection of Indian records,’’ the 


The boys and girls who came 
The members of the Brocton league liked it, too, for it was the first time 


counselor added, ‘“‘and we can have began rehearsals on their Hiawatha they had ever paid an admission fee 


an Indian musical recital on the play at once. And they were so 
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and kept it, too. 
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JUST AROUND OUR CORNER 


(Continued from page 44) 


to look as if I was to go on doing it forever without 
any change. The things I bought were usually 
just about the same as the first day, as far as the 
food went, but always there was some one article 
on the list like ‘‘a peppermint stick,” “‘half a dozen 
lollipops,”’ or “‘a package of pinwheel paper,” that 
made us wonder what or who they could be for, as 
there wasn’t any child in the house. 

On the fourth day, however, we had the surprise 
of our lives! It was pouring rain when I got up 
in the morning and Mother said to me at breakfast, 
“I’ve just received a letter from your Aunt Emily 
and she wants me to come to the city to-day on some 
very urgent business. I don’t want to take you in 
such a storm and I don’t want to leave you alone 
here either. Do you think you could go and spend 
the day with your friends next door? I’ll write 
a note to Pearl and ask if it will be convenient, and 
send over some of that fresh jam I just made for 
their lunch. Pearl is a nice girl and so responsible.” 

I took the note over to Pearl and, of course, it 
was all settled satisfactorily, and I went to spend 
the day with Penoochia. I little knew what was 
in store for us that day. 

I put on my raincoat and rubbers and took an 
umbrella and stood under a shed near our home 
the longest time that morning and nobody came 
near me. As Miss Phoebe had been giving me the 
errands to do in the morning, after the first time, I 
thought it was strange but decided that probably 
she didn’t want anything that day and was going 
back to Penoochia’s when I happened to glance at 
the Cady’s back windows. To my astonishment, 
I saw a hand between the curtains of one of them 
on the lower floor, beckoning frantically to me. 

For a minute I was thoroughly puzzled. Did the 
person (I was sure it must be Miss Phoebe) want 
me to come to the back door? Or did she want me 
to come to the window? The window was quite 
high above the ground and I somehow felt as if she 
didn’t mean that. So I pointed to myself and then 
toward the door, and the hand began to point 
toward the door also, and I knew I must be right. 

Almost too astonished to think, I climbed over 
the fence, umbrella and all, and went up the back 
steps to the kitchen door. For a minute I had con- 
cluded that probably it was too rainy for Miss 
Phoebe to come outside, so she had asked me to 
come to the door and save her from getting wet. 
Yes, of course, that must be the explanation, so 
when I had reached the top of the steps, I knocked, 
expecting Miss Phoebe to open the door a crack and 
poke out a list and some money at me. 

The door opened wide at my knock and I almost 
fell backward off the steps at what I saw within. 
For it was not Miss Phoebe who answered that 
knock. Neither was it Miss Euphemia! 


(Chapter V of “‘ Just Around Our Corner” will appear 
in the February issue of CHILD LIFE) 
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League Membership 


Any boy or girl who is a reader of CHILD LIFE may become 
a member of the league and, upon application, giving his name, 
age and address, will receive a membership pin. We shall be 
glad to help you start a branch league among your friends, or 
among the pupils in your room at school, and shall mail you a 
handbook and pins for the boys and girls whose names, ages, 
and addresses you send us. 

Address all inquiries to Frances Cavanah, manager, Child Life 
Good Citizens’ League, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


A Good Citizen—Native Americans 


. I learned the name of the Indian commissioner. 
. I learned the names of ten Indian tribes. 


. I read about the early work of John Eliot among the Indians 
of Massachusetts. 


. I read the story of Pocahontas. 
. I read a part of Hiawatha. 
. I read about an Indian who helped the early settlers. 


I read about the Indian exhibit at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. 


. I listened to some Indian music. 

. I looked at some Indian pottery or some pictures of Indian 
pottery. 

. I helped on a scrapbook to send to an Indian reservation. 


. 1 looked up about the Museum of the American Indian, 
Heye Foundation. 


12. I ee the names of the states where Indians live nowa- 
ys. 

13. I read about Indian Day and its purpose. 

14. I took some Indian relic or a picture of an Indian to school. 

15. I helped make a miniature wigwam. 


16. Remembering that January is a healthful month, I played 
outdoors. 


17. I was careful to track no snow into the house. 


18. I helped the janitor of our school by tracking no snow into 
the schoolroom. 


19. I helped’a smaller child with his wraps or in some way. 
20. I was friendly to a lonely or unhappy pupil. 

21. I watched over a younger child in play. _ 

22. I finished my work before starting to play. 

23. I was helpful at home. : 

24. I was helpful to a friend or neighbor. 

25. I was as brave as an Indian boy or girl would be. 


NAA WHE 


- © © 


_— 


An Honor Point is awarded for each day a good citizenship 
deed is recorded. The monthly Honor Roll lists the names of 
those who earn twenty-five or more points, and there is a prize 
for members who earn 250 points during twelve consecutive 
months. Other good deeds may be substituted for those sug- 
gested above, and the best original activities are published and 
awarded extra points. Write your name, age and address at 
the top of a blank sheet of paper, then each day you can record 
the date and your deed or deeds for that day. Send your 
January list of good deeds in time to reach us by February 5th, 
if you want to see your names on the Honor Roll. 


Honor Roll for October 


The following members earned twenty-five or more honor 
points during October: 


Helen Bair Elsie Hurley Doris Reasoner 
Martha Baker Dale Ihlenfeldt William Rickman 
Adolphus Ballantyne Stanley Ihlenfeldt John Riddle 
Stanley Barmoy Dorothy Kanis Helen Roland 
Helen Basford Helen Kisiel John Schenning 
Irva Blood Katherine Kisiel Dorothy Schold 
Robert Blood Jane —— J. ae Schold 
Charles Cattanach Mary A. Leach Belva Seaton 
Pauline Dicely Genevieve Lewis Thelma Shafranek 
Virginia F. Dolbeare A. Louise Mehring Ethel Sherman 
Anna Dyson Dorothy Miller Hazel Snyder 
Margie Dyson Gladys Miller Mary L. Snyder 
Howard Edwards Vera Morgan Ernestine Steffen 
Felix Foggia Eilene Mosier Texie Tilton 
B re Charlotte Muhlenbrink Lydia E. Wagner 
ae Marjorie Murdoch ee 
eee eee Gertrude Nett Nellie Wol 
Doriss Hall Gwendolyn Newell . icott 
Ruth Holtdorf Glenn Pacey Marion Woolley 
Carl Hostetler Verna Peck Jane Wright 
Gordon Hostetler Alice Pohlman Eva Yutzy 
Alice Hummer Nicholas Puhguano Katherine E. Zeis 
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Formerly Children’s Librarian, Detroit Public Library 


O WAYS to Dreamland hold stranger or more 
charming things than those which await us in 
the book read aloud at bedtime. That is 

fancy’s hour and, whether we be seven or seventy, we 

love adventure and a good story. That there may be 

“great onsartinity wi’ things’ is part of the fun. 

No fortune ever changed more suddenly than did 
Strapinski’s in a delightful tale called ‘‘Clothes Make 
the Man.” At breakfast time he was traveling wearily 
through the world with nothing to eat but one snow- 
flake which had flown into his mouth, yet by noon 
an innkeeper and servants were tumbling over each 
other in their anxiety to wait upon him. The confusion, 
the anxiety, and the surprises which were then the lot 
of the poor tailor were largely the result of his costume. 
At heart he was the simplest of souls but he wore a 
curious wide, gray cape, trimmed with black velvet, 
and a Polish fur cap which made him seem nothing 
less than a mysterious prince or the son of some famous 
count. ‘“‘Clothes Make the Man” is one of six stories 
in an excellent collection called ‘‘The Fat of the Cat.” 

“*Rain on the Roof” will give you a week of bedtime 
stories and, when they have been read aloud to you, 
you will read them again for yourself and, perhaps, a 
dozen more times for someone who has not yet heard 
the tales of John Selwyn. Christopher found John 
Selwyn quite by accident—just as he discovered his 
workshop with its sunny windows, its crowded book- 
shelves, and all the quaint treasures of that loft room 
where its owner modeled ships and wove stories. 
When Christopher’s mother looked disturbed over 
hearing that her son had gone into a strange house 
with so little idea of who lived there, Christopher 
reassured her—‘‘Oh, Mother, you should have seen 
the house. Just the very look of it made you know 
everything would be all right inside!” Just the very 
look of ‘‘ Rain on the Roof” gives you assurance in it 
as a book and when you have read ‘‘The Queen’s 
Highway” and “Brother Nicholas” you are happy 
indeed that the author of “‘ The Kingdom of the Winding 
Road” and “The New Moon” has found time for 
another collection of stories. 

Two books of Chinese stories for children have 
recently been published—‘“‘ Shen of the Sea’’ and “‘ The 
Rabbit Lantern.”” While many of them are new to us 
we do not feel that they will grow old with telling or 
that we shall weary of them as bedtime favorites. 
“‘ The Enchanted Peacock” and ‘‘ The Goblins of Haubeck”’ 
are new collections of fairy tales, full of magic. 

We have not mentioned the enjoyment we had in 
“Twilight Stories’ by Kate Douglas Wiggin and 
Nora A. Smith, in ‘“‘Made-To-Order Stories” by 
Dorothy Canfield, in a new Kipling edition called 
“The Two Jungle Books,” in a new edition of those 
myths of Pindar—‘‘ The Golden Porch’’—but they are 
worth your while and you will not miss them. 


Present Librarian, Edison Junior High School, Long Beach, California 
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Arabian Rights. (with illustrations) - - 
ODD MEAD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Atlantic Treasury of Childhood Stories 
Edited by eS. D. E- Hodgkins 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, BOST 


Book of Lullabies - - - - Edited by ai S. Smith 
LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD COMPANY, BOSTO 


Children’s Bible - - - Edited by H. A. Sherman and c Foster 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 


Cuckoo Clock and The Tapestry Room- - - Mrs. Molesworth 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Enchanted Peacock - - Julia Brown 
RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY, CHICAGO 


Fat of the Cat and Other Stories - Adapted by Louis Untermeyer 
HARCOURT BRACE & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Father and peg Plays- - - ~ - Emilie Poulsson 
LOTHRO & — COMPANY, BOSTON 
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Goblins of Haubeck Anew Bancroft 
OBERT M. ‘coRIDE, NEW YORK 


Golden can. ----- tted by W. M. L. Hutchinson 
LONGMANS, GREEN & reat NEW YORK 
Hollow Tree and Deep Woods Book - - - - A.B. Paine 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


Johnny Crow’s Garden- - - - - - Leslie Brooke 
FREDERICK “WARNE & Co., NEW YORK 


King’s Breakfast, Words by 4- .A. Milne, Music by H. Fraser-Simson 
UTTON, NEW YOR 
Knave of Hearts- - - - - - >= = = = Louise Saunders 
With Pictures by Maxfield Parrish 
CHARLES CAEN ‘Ss ay NEW YORK 


Little Girl Who Curtsied ~ Mors ond and _norgores Baker 
DUFFIELD & “COMPANY, NE 


E. J. Detmold 


Little Greq Gee - _ Felecite Lefevre 
ACRA® SMITH COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


Little Lady in - - Eva ond Tappan 
OUOnTON MIFPLIN COMPANY, NEW YOR 
Little White Gate - - --- saan Hoatson 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL, NEW YORK 
Mado-Te-Osdes Stories - - - - Deretiey Canfield 
ARCOURT BRACE & COMPANY, NEW Y' 
Mermelés Gift - - - - Julia Brown 
RAND McNALLY & COMPANY, ” CHICAGO 
Rabbit Lantern - - --- Purcity Rowe 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Rain On The Roof - - Cornelia Meigs 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Robin Hood - - - - - - - - = = = Paul Creswick 
Illustrations by N. C. Wyeth 
DAVID reer va COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


Rocky Mountain ~~ - - Hal G. Borland 
DOUBLEDA PAGE & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Shen of the Sea - - - - - - = Arthur B. Chrisman 
E. P. DUTTON, NEW YORK 
Still More Russian Picture Tales - - - Valery Carrick 
FREDERICK A. STOKES, NEW YORK 


Sweet Times ant the Blue Policeman - Stark Young 
HENRY HOLT & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Told Beneath a Northern ts - - Roy J. Snell 
LITTLE BROWN & OMPANY, BOSTON 
Twilight Giesios a © = « 
UGHTON MIFFLIN onsite: 
Two ks --- a ord Ki an, 
Jungle Books, — PAGE & _ COMPANY. NEW YORK ” $ 


Younger Days of Famous Writ - atherine D, Cather 
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She is three inches higher than the seat of a big chair 
—and you can make her work! 


This great big beautiful 
doll is for you! 


Just think! this doll is as big as a baby sister. You can have 
the best time taking her to your tea parties and playing with her 
without fear of hurting her—for she is non-breakapble. 

You can take off and put on her pretty patent leather slippers, pink silk stock- 
ings, pink organdie dress and bonnet that just matches, and petticoat and undies. 

She never, never cries but she says, ‘‘Ma-ma’’ to you very sweetly. 

You can put her to bed and she closes her big blue eyes. She has the 
prettiest brown bobbed hair. You can even make her walk. 

And she can be your very, very own. 


How you can make this doll your 
very own—without cost 


Just go to the mothers of your playmates and tell them about CHILD LIFE. 
Take this copy along and show them all the things that give you such a good time. 

Tell them about Pudgy and Jolly J’s and Who’s Who in the Zoo, and 
how you make up the cut-outs. They want to know, too, about “Little Artists,” 
“Good Citizens’ League,” ‘‘ Joy Givers’ Club,” and particularly about ‘“‘In Music 
Land,”’ if their little girls are taking music lessons. 

They will see the fun it will mean to their little girls to have CHILD LIFE 
to read and will give you a subscription. Mother, too, will gladly help you in 
getting subscriptions from her friends. 

Send us just four yearly subscriptions other than your own and the $12.00 
you have collected and your address, and we will send the doll by parcel post 
the day we get your letter. 


—SEND IN THIS ENTRY BLANK RIGHT AWAY— 


Write your name and address on this entry blank, tear it out and send it 
in. We will write you a letter telling more about how you can easily get the 
four subscriptions and we will send you order blanks. 


CHILD LIFE, N6 
536 South Clark St., Chicago, III. 


Yes, I want that great big beautiful doll. Tell me more about how I can win it and send 
me order blanks right away. 
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SMART BETSY 
CANDLESTICK 


(Continued from page 23) 


looking up from her mush and 
milk, “‘I believe that Betsy is as 
wise as anyone. Let’s ask her 
how to get Juniper out of jail.” 

When Betsy was led to the door 
to take a look at Juniper she saw 
at once what could be done. There 
he sat, munching chocolate creams, 
and anyone could see that if he 
grew another inch the jail simply 
wouldn’t hold him. 

“IT know just the recipe for jail 
breaking,” said Betsy excitedly, 
and half an hour later she was , 
helping the baron’s cook. They 
peeled bushels of potatoes and 
chopped bunches of celery and 
pounds of onions. These - they 
boiled deliciously with pound after 
pound of fresh creamery butter, 
and when the soup was thick and 
savory Betsy herself stirred in ten 
great cans of cream. 

The servants could hardly get 
the enormous dish of potato soup 
through the jail door to Juniper, 
who sniffed it delightedly. In half 
an hour he had eaten it all and his 
sides were swelling like balloons. 

““Water!”” he commanded. “I 
never was so thirsty.” 

When he had had thirty gallons 
of water the jail walls began to 
crack. 

“Stand back!” cried Betsy. 

“Stand back!” cried the towns- 
people. 

Rip, split, crackle, bang! There 
stood Juniper, bewildered in the 
sunlight, with the jail boards and 
hinges on the ground all around 
him. In another moment he was 
trotting fatly down the road toward 
Apple Wood and his mamma. 

The townspeople: were already 
beginning to disappear, for even 
though Juniper was out of jail, that 
didn’t explain about the tricycle, 
and it was up to everybody to go 
home and think about it. 

“Such people!” thought little 
Betsy, watching them all amble 
away. “It’s time somebody in 
this town used her brains. There 
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must be some perfectly easy expla- 
nation. I’m not going to take the 


thousand coins until everything | 


is clear, and Grandmother and 


I do need the money, so I think | 


I’ll use my brains and see what 
happens.” 

When everyone else had drifted 
away, the town junkman began to 
search through the ruins of the 
jail, looking for anything worth 
saving. “‘Hmm—” thought Betsy, 
“IT wonder—”’ 

She went up to the funny, bent 
old man who always attended to 
his own business and never knew 
what anyone else was doing. 

“Mr. Scrappledore,”’ said Betsy. 
“Have you an old, old, old, old 
tricycle?”’ 

Mr. Scrappledore scratched his 
shaggy head and Betsy said the 
words again, very slowly. 

“Oh, sure!”’ smiled Mr. Scrap- 
pledore. “I have him at my 
house, one old, old, old, old tri- 
skykle. I buy him off a lady in 
the country, then I lose him in the 
baron’s yard, then I get him again. 
He very good triskykle; sell him 
cheap.” 

So everything came out all right. 
It took some of the townspeople 
(and Sir Knowitall especially) 


months to realize that there had | 


been two tricycles. You see, for 
once in her life little Marigold had 
carefully locked her good tricycle 
in the playhouse when she tired of 


it, which, of course, was so unbe- | 


lievable that no one had thought 
of it. 

With the thousand coins Betsy 
bought a cunning house close to 
the baron’s and she and her grand- 
mother often are invited to the 
mansion to answer difficult prob- 
lems or just to have cake and black- 
berries and tea. Betsy also bought 
the old, old, old, old tricycle from 
Mr. Scrappledore and the baron 
had it made just as shiny as 
Marigold’s; so that both little girls 
have delightful times riding along 
the smooth roads. 

As for Juniper Wabble, the last 


I heard of him he was still trying | 


to get thin. 


CAA ‘The shortest route between 
Bors Chic dining service 
CEN mt and Grand Canyort Nati 


» e other exclusive 
i... 


TJ Beste , oars 


Un 


t W. J. Black, Passenger Traffic Manager, Santa Fe System Lines, 1253 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois. 
Send me Santa Fe picture-folders of winter trip to California. 
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“OUR” HOMES 


Dearest Cousin Nettie, 

You have been in my thoughts many times these 
beautiful autumn days, for in the midst of my 
busiest hours, I find my mind goes back to the brief 
autumn visit you and I used to make at Grand- 
mother’s and the fun we used to have gathering 
herbs, labeling canned fruit and doing all the little 
odd jobs Grandmother used to let us think helped 
her so much. I suppose it’s the glorious sunshine of 
these frosty winter days—but somehow I keep 
thinking of Grandmother and wishing I could go to 
her again to gather some of her wisdom and insight. 

And then this very afternoon, when I was calling 
on Mrs. Hemmel, something happened which both- 
ered me quite a bit. 

Mrs. Hemmel and I were talking about the club 
social activities of the year, when her oldest son, a 
boy of twelve or thirteen, came into the room. He 
is a nice boy, though not overly-well trained in 
manners—not his fault, but his mother’s, I should 
say, considering his youth. However, he took off 
his cap and bowed to me, and then said, “Mother, 
the Boy Scouts want to have an extra meeting. 
Please, may I have them here on Tuesday?” He 
was so eager I supposed she'd be delighted that he 
wanted his friends to share his home. 

But no! “Certainly not!’ she said sharply. “I 
can't have a crowd of boys mussing up my house! 
How selfish of you!” The boy slipped away, keen 
disappointment very obvious though unexpressed. 

Before he was out of hearing his mother con- 
tinued, “I can’t think what has come over children 
to-day! They think they own their homes! I'll 
make my children understand that this is my house, 
not theirs. I'll be no slave for their amusement! 
I'm surprised at Richard asking such a thing!” 

“But it wouldn't be much work to have a scout 
meeting here,’ I objected, well knowing that it was 
none of my business. “They are so mannerly. 
And they could meet in the attic or any place you 
found convenient. It seems to me very nice that 
Richard wants the boys to come to his home.” 

“His home!” she exclaimed. “My home, you 
mean. My club is meeting here Wednesday and 
I'm not going to have Richard's friends here the day 
before, or any other day, for that matter. Let 
them meet somewhere else if they must!” 

Now don't tell me it is an exceptional case! It’s 
common; that’s why it worries me. All over the 
country we hear about children getting their amuse- 
ments outside their homes and we wonder why. 
Blind that we are not to see! Where will Richard 
go for his amusement? For his friends? Where 
can he go? Certainly not in the home that he is 
told is not his but his mother’s—funny point of 
view! And in about five years she'll talk about the 
way he ignores her and cares nothing for home. 


By CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 





As I walked home, I kept thinking of Grandmother 
and her notion of home as you and I used to know it 
To be sure we both had happy homes and devoted 
mothers—they couldn't help being that after Grand- 


_mother’s training. But the fine flavor of Grand- 


mother’s homemaking skill stands out in my mind 
to-night. If she thought of her home as hers; she 
never allowed us to suspect it. Her home was ours. 
and ours for our friends. 

Remember that time when we brought in freckled 
Sally from the shanty house down the road? You 
announced as you introduced her at the kitchen 
door, ‘Grandmother, this is Sally, a friend of ours,” 
(though we had but met her an hour before). 

“Come in, Sally," Grandmother said. ‘‘I'm al- 
ways glad to meet the girls’ friends. Nettie, get a 
plate of cookies and, Ellen, get some milk. Now you 
children sit here on the porch and enjoy your- 
selves.” 

And as for her home being ours, that had advan- 
tages entirely lost in the new point of view. Just 
because it was our home'‘we felt responsible for the 
tidiness of walks and flower beds, for the washing 
of breakfast dishes and the sweeping of the kitchen. 
It was a working democracy, conducted for the 
benefit of the group. Grandmother was the presi- 
dent, and we never thought to question her authority 
but we all felt a responsibility and a sense of owner- 
ship. ; 

And then when Grandmother had company! We 
never thought of it as hers, it was ours! We helped 


~ clean silver and bake and set the table. Our interest 


was not a whit dampened by Grandmother's 
reminder that “children should be seen and not 
heard!" We knew that the minute the last guest 
departed, Grandmother would have a place in her 
lap for us and that we could talk over anything we 
wanted to. How much more we got out of “com- 
pany” than do children nowadays who are allowed 
to monopolize adult attention. We didn't feel 
repressed; we merely waited our turn. I wonder 
if that sort of “‘turn’’ comes very often for children 
to-day. Isn't superficial attention allowed to take 
the place of real attention, in private, that might 
mean so much more in character building? 

I'm really stirred about it. But after all, 1 am 
responsible only for my own little kingdom. And 
it comforts me to remember that to-night my 
Catherine pulled me down as I tucked her into bed 
and said, ‘Mother, I think ours is the dearest and 
best home in the world!” 

I'm at least trying to carry on the ideal of home- 
making Grandmother taught us. It’s not easy these 
complex days. I wish you could come for a visit 
soon, Nettie, so we could talk and strengthen each 
other with memories and ideals. Please do! 
Lovingly, ELLEN. 
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HEREVER the paper dolls go they find people making 
New Year resolutions, so they have decided to make a 
few of their own. 

First, they have resolved to get plenty of fresh air and exercise 
playing out-of-doors. Of course they must have nice warm 
suits for this, so they have chosen a CHILD LIFE pattern 
that will be suitable for both girl and boy paper dolls. It can 
be made of teddy-bear cloth, eiderdown or jersey. 

Second, they have made a resolution to give a play New Year's 
afternoon to benefit the paper doll hospital. All of the dark- 
haired paper dolls are to be sprites and will wear costumes 
especially designed for them by CHILD LIFE. 

Third, they have resolved to go to bed early every night, 
and will put on their little sleeping garments before eight o'clock. 
The sleeping garment pattern is very easy to make and, like 
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the play suit, will be just as nice for either a girl or boy paper doll. 

Fourth, but most important, is the resolution to ask your 
mother to use CHILD LIFE patterns for all of your clothes, 
just as you use CHILD LIFE patterns for all your paper doll’s 
clothes. I think this would be a very good one for every little 
girl or boy, don’t you? 

Pattern No. 4920, 4 sizes: 2, 3, 4, and 6 years. 

Pattern No. 4900, 5 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 

Pattern No. 4911, 6 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 

Patterns are 20 cents each. 


We are always delighted to answer any questions Mother may 
care to ask, if she will send a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
to CHILD LIFE Pattern Department, care Rand M¢Nally & 
Company, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago. 
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MAKE TWO PIECES LIKE THIS FOLD LIKE THIS 


DIRECTIONS 


PAste all the sheet except the Cuckoo Bird on heavy cardboard. through the white dot in the center of the clock face and t the 
Make the clock, putting a wide slit where the white shows in the black dot on the pendulum, using a small bit of wood or a piece of 
door, Paste both sides of the bird together and run a short thread cork at the back, to keep it in place. See that it swings freely. Take 
through the center, leaving about half an inch on both sides. Put a piece of fine thread and paste it in the position shown on the sketch 

- the bird through the slot so that the threads are at the back and of the back view, then move the mouse to a point about one third of 
geste thin strips of paper to them to hold the bird in place, as shown the way up the dulum and tie the thread to the back of the — 

the sketch of the view. Make the pendulum and paste a large of paper which hold the mouse. Use two pieces of for the 

heavy button on the back of the lower part. Make the mouse who and paste to the back as shown in the illustration of the front view, 
runs up and down. Fold the strips on the dotted lines; place the then e the ends to a flat board or the wall. the pendulum 
mouse on the pendulum, and paste the strips together at the back, and two mice at the top go back and forth, the bird flutters and 
leaving enough room for the mouse to move smoothly. Run a pin the large mouse runs up and down. 











THE TOYTOWN TATTLER 


By Alfred Wideman 





Price 4, Gumdrops 
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GUM-HUNGRY BEAR MAKES 
SLIGHT MISTAKE 


We always thought that Teddy 
Bears were fairly intelligent; didn't 
you? There is one bear named 
Bawbaw Boogybunker, however, 
who doesn't always know how to 
use his sawdust brains. When he 
tries to think hard he shifts the 
sawdust in his head from left to 
tight, while everybody knows that 
it should move from right to left 
to produce sensible results. To 


In answer, Bawbaw grabbed his 
mother’s skirt.and pulled her over 
to the telephone. . 

‘See?’ he squeaked, pointing to 
the coin box. “There's the slot 
for the pennies, and there's the hole 
where the gum comes out.” 

But the laughing little girl was 
afraid of another shower of sawdust 
if she tried to explain what the 
box was really for, so she merely 
put Bawbaw’s rubbers and ear- 
muffs on him and bought him a 
mountain and a half of gum at the 
store around the corner. 


MISSING NECKLACE 
MYSTERY 


The wildest excitement prevailed 
in the Simmons household yester- 
day night. Chairs were displaced. 
rugs turned back, drawers upset. 
beds uncovered, brooms pushed 
under radiators, pockets turned 
inside out, in a breath-taking search 
for a valuable pearl necklace which 
had disappeared more suddenly 
than bread and jelly in front of a 
hungry boy. Just as everyone was 


































































VOICE OF THE TOYS 


Dear Tattler: 

Permit us to protest against the 
lack of respect shown to us ele- 
phants on the Toytown streets. 
Those of us who enjoy the posses- 
sion of rope tails have been greatly 
annoyed by mischievous monkeys 
who insist on sneaking up from 
behind in a very unbecoming man- 
ner and unbraiding our tails. Now, 
we ask you, what is more slovenly 
than an elephant with a debraided 
tail? We are tired of having to 
rush to beauty parlors for the con- 
stant readjustment of our valuable 
pieces of rope. Again we ask you, 
monkeys—is this nice? 

Society of Elevated Elephants 

Bounsabout Balloony, President 




















on the verge of hysterics, the hall 
door was opened, and in came 
Nervy, a Teddy Bear who got his 
name in a perfectly obvious man- 
ner. Over his shoulder was slung 
a small cardboard tube, over the 
top of which protruded a red- 
headed lemonade spoon. 

**Lo, folks!” he boomed. “‘Rot- 
ten game. ‘I’ve had my first golf 
in the bath room. Tried to sink 
the balls in the little hole at the 
end of the bathtub. Couldn't hit 
it once, so I quit!" 

‘*“What were your balls?’ asked 
Teddy's mother suspiciously. 

These,” grinned Nervy, turning 
his golf bag upside down. One 
pearl, two pearls, three pearls, 
four, five—all the pearls belonging 
to the lost necklace came dancing 
out of the bag. Now, we don't like 
to talk about sad things, so we 
won't tell you just how hard Nervy 
got spanked; but by this time 
Nervy has told every toy in Toy- 
town how he played golf with 
balls that cost a hundred dollars 
apiece. 


make matters worse, Bawbaw has 
a hole just over his right ear; and 
every time he thinks hard the 
sawdust jumps out and makes the 
floor look like a miniature circus. 

The other day Bawbaw’s little 
mamma noticed the telltale pile of 
powdered wood on the carpet. 

““Bawbaw,” she said accusingly, 
“you've been thinking again. Why 
don't you think more neatly?” 
“T'msorry,’grunted Bawbaw, wip- 
ing his feet on the wooden thoughts 
he had lost, “but I'm greatly 
puzzled over losing all my pennies.” 

“Don't tell me you've had bur- 
glars in your soap box!” cried the 
little girl in alarm. 

“Far worse, my dearie!” gurgled 
Bawbaw. “I put my pennies in 
a gum machine, but the gum wasn't 
home evidently, for none came out. 
I kicked the box and punched it 
and made faces at it—" 

“But where on earth did you find 
a gum machine,” interrupted the 
little girl. “People don't have 
such things in their houses, and 
you haven't been out, I'm sure.” 





























Dear Tattler: 

Can you use your influence to 
rid our neighborhood of a frightful 
nuisance? I am a respectable 
cheesecloth pussycat living with 
my muslin aunt in a cereal box 
on Dribbledibble Drive. Though 
well pleased with our kittenette 
apartment, we are often kept awake 
all day by drivers of tin taxicabs 
who wind up their cars in front of 
our house. _,If these drivers cannot 
wind up on another street, the least 
they might do would’be to wind up 
their cabs less furiously. 

Purringly yours, 
Kittymewsia Kewtykat. 
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| CARELESS CREATURES’ COLUMN | JOHN BURROUGHS AND 
| CARELESS CREATURES’ COLUMN | 


THE RED FOX 


| (Continued from page 31) 
| 
| 


from Johnnie, while the small hunter had stood still 
with the musket unfired and even unaimed. 

Slowly—very slowly—Johnnie came to life again 
and, shouldering the musket, he moved at a snail’s 
pace across the wide white field toward the amazed 
audience of three. His eyes shone with a quiet 
gleam of satisfaction, but nevertheless his face 
turned as scarlet as his mittens under the fire of 
questions from his brothers and his father. 

“Hi, you youngster, did the fox scare you too 
much to shoot?” and “‘Couldn’t you get your mittens 
off in time?”” They hooted and laughed. 

It was a hard day, for they never stopped their 
teasing, and whenever his father’s eye lit upon him 
he shook his red head and shouted out: ‘You’re 
the oddest young ’un I ever did see.” 

Johnnie never offered one word of explanation, 
for he knew he could not make them understand. 

He was tired and close to tears when night came 
and he climbed up to his small bedroom under the 

- c eaves and undressed by moonlight. He sat on the 
ecesy HS — on side of his cot and, with a sigh of relief to be alone, 
| Go threw off his boots with a cross thump-thump. 

The moonlight fell in a bright square through the 
small dormer window and on a barrel under it that 
served asatable. It fell on two bright, new quarters 
that lay there glistening and brought Johnnie 

quickly to them with a quick patter of bare feet. 
Some kind fairy had put them there—probably 
LITTLE ELBERT his mother—and the tears that had been very close 
to trickling down Johnnie’s. nose dried up at once, 
ELEPHANT for the beehive and the book, he knew, would soon 
be his after all. He stood on one foot and then 
HELEN COWLES LeCRON the other in front of the small window, too pleased 
to go to bed at once, and then, because there was a 
big, bright moon and a few pale stars and because 
: the familiar fields looked stranger and whiter than 
ITTLE Elbert Elephant (it ever, he undid the bolt and for one cold moment 
makes us blush to tell it!) stood shivering and drinking in the pure, frosty air. 
4 ; The farm house was very still, for everyone was 
Seldom had a handkerchief! asleep. Outside it was even quieter—the bare trees 
(Oh dear, ’twas very trying!) were absolutely still—the white fields were still— 

; : : even the stars seemed too quiet to twinkle. 
In school he’d sniff and sniff and A short, sharp, wild bark rang out in the distance 
sniff, somewhere. It was the bark of a fox and Johnnie 
Till Teacher used to wonder if 





felt over again the glow of delight he had felt in 
the morning. He knew the fox was alive and free 
’ to run lightly over the snow under the moon, and 
She d better scold = shake the he knew that to-morrow the first morning sunlight 
child, or send him home a- would glisten again on his tawny coat. 
flying! The “‘odd young un” grew to be a man who put 
his day dreams and his knowledge and love of all 
wild things into books. Never, all his life—and 
his life was a long and happy one—did he regret 
the unfired musket or forget the joy the sound of 
that wild bark gave him that cold moonlight 
night. 
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CHILD LIFE 





Come, boys and girls, and meet Little Bear 
You’ll find him lots of fun 


BEAR STORIES 


A series of eight delightful books dealing with the adventures of Little Bear 


Written by Frances Margaret Fox 
Illustrated by Frances Beem and Warner Carr 


ADVENTURES OF SONNY BEAR 


It is really surprising to find how many things can 
happen even to a roly-poly little bear who lived quietly 
in the woods with big Father Bear and middle-sized 
Mother Bear. 


DOINGS OF LITTLE BEAR 


Little Bear does lots of interesting things in these 
pages to entertain himself and incidentally all the chil- 
dren who are turning the pages. And he was really 
good most of the time. 


LITTLE BEAR AND HIS FRIENDS 


Everyone was Little Bear’s friend because he was 
always willing to go out of his way to help people. 
And so when the little chap was in trouble, himself, 
there were many eager to help him. 


LITTLE BEAR AT WORK 
AND PLAY 


Even such indulgent parents as Father and Mother 
Bear knew that Little Bear must not always play. 
And so he learned how to pull the weeds in the black- 
berry patch as well as how to eat the berries. 


LITTLE BEAR’S ADVENTURES 


’ One of the most thrilling adventures came the day 
that Little Bear ran away to the Blueberry Plains and 
was almost caught. But there were other times almost 
as exciting as the young reader will discover. 


LITTLE BEAR’S LAUGHING 
TIMES - 


It takes courage to laugh when things go wrong but 
that is what Little Bear learned to do. And things 
didn’t go wrong all of the time so some of the laugh- 
ing times were very funny indeed. 


LITTLE BEAR’S PLAYTIME 


It was certainly fun to play in the summer-time for- 
est especially when there were the four deer children 
with whom to play tag. Boys and girls will especially 
enjoy these lively pages. 


LITTLE BEAR’S UPS AND DOWNS 


Whenever Little Bear got into trouble he got out of 
it with enviable ease, and his downs are fully as enter- 
taining to his readers as his ups even if he, himself, did 
not find them so. 


Board 6x74 inches, 80 pages, with colored wrappers, $0.75 


RAND MSNALLY books are edited in scholarly manner, illustrated by 
well-known artists and printed with the best craftsmanship known in book- 
making. They represent the finest type of juvenile literature. These 
books are for sale at all book shops. If unable to obtain them locally send 


$0.75 plus 7 cents for postage. 


SEND FOR OUR LITTLE CATALOG, Books for Boys and 
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7 RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
f Dept. A-33, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
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CLUB MOTTO: 
The only joy I keep is what I give away 


Since children are the real Joy Givers, CHILD LIFE is providing them with the Joy Givers’ Club. 


The purpose of this Club is to give joy to the readers of CHILD LIFE and to encourage expression 
in its members. 


Any reader of CHILD LIFE of twelve years of age or under may become a member of this club, 
whether a regular subscriber or not. 

This department is composed of original creations by the children themselves. 

Short joy-giving contributions in prose, verse, or jingle are welcome. Well illustrated stories are 
especially desired. All drawings should be done on white unruled paper. 

The contributions must be original and be the work of children of twelve and under. 

If you know ways to give joy to others, write about it in story form, and send your story to CHILD 


LIFE. Miss Waldo will give your letters and contributions personal attention. No manuscripts can 
be returned. 


For Joy Givers’ Club membership cards write to 


CHILD LIFE ROSE WALDO, Editor 
CARE OF RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 536 S. CLARK STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


This month the Joy Giver's Club is went to bed the fun would begin! Oh, if you 
blishing th kof itsh only could have seen them, the dolls laugh- 
publishing the work of its honorary ing, or humming bits of song as they 
members, between the ages of walked about the room, and the 
thirt d stuffed animals eagerly eating their 
eT en fi fteen years. sawdust supper, with their cam- 
j bric tails waving in the air, 
and the gaily painted tops 
THE MAGIC FAN ; tuning one twisting on thet 
i E ittle ends as though they 
in 4 ee ce eee ; ; HN > were bewitched. (Which 
lived an old, old man. Ne Nit they were, at that!) In 
His flowing beard was A, 5 be i a the deepest, darkest 
white, and his hands : m\{\ Wf : : corner of = an - 
were shriveled and worn, Lf V Ni Z/ i AW) AVA an old red a, made = 
but his heart was as fee KY i : — an “— i. 
young as a rosebud, and ae \ , Nit be — — . 
as fresh as a dewdrop at NWN, Bx\\"\! ng Pe AI 7 an ~ easant, — 
dawn. He lived ina = fii}: N . ; face carved upon one 0 
castle made of moon- x ol NN its sides, and all night 
stones, all fastened to- _fi\VA:: P x : HY IT long it would sit there 
gether with lavender 7 ‘D \ -— —_ pias * 
ribbons, and his only j\\. i) \ \ ee WGN the old clock across the 
companion was a huge, y AU Sy AVIAN A 1 way. But it not only 
blue peacock, with XN |, ae one — eeety aes 
orange eyes and a . 1 - ae, es a7 
mournful disposition. y |} ‘ thing w 2 5 P 
The old man was a Wiz- ' . hy inside 0} s — 
ard, but not the ordi- 1 A entirely, and stay that 
nary sort of a Wizard at } \ | > ~H way. There was once a 
all. He spent the idle ‘ | SRE E little plush kitten who 
hours of the day in mak- tl wa YT . fll rN tried to climb cate of 
ing magical toys, and - S Is it, — his ee = 
the long hours of the y \ -? caught on the latc! 
night in reading, in his eS 3 as he went in, tearing it 
massive book of magic, + KB pe A =e eoerupmmiet ues ee off. That little tail and 
how to make them, for a ie ee weg sweet memories were all 
he never slept. wee tee that was left of him, 
After the old man By VIRGINIA MAY GARCIA poor little dear! 
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BETSY BOBBET 
DOLLIES 


and their clothes 


A NEW book of doll’s dressmaking 
patterns just published. A boon 
to Mothers and a source of endless joy 
and education to their little daughters. 


Wonderfully 
Instructive! 












Written in a style that 
any girl that can read will 
easily understand. Shows 
actual patterns and in- 
structions for making 
many articles of doll’s 
clothing. A special pat 
tern with cloth for making 
a doll’s cape is included 


A Wonderful Gift 
for Any Girl! 


The Betsy Bobbet Doll's Dressmaking Outfit 
includes a book of instructions measuring 8% x 
11% inches, a comp'ete pattern for a doll’s cape 
and cloth to make it with. The book is hand- 
somely illustrated in dainty appealing colors 
and will make an unusual purchase that will be 
greatly appreciated. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


In case you are dissatisied with your purchase, 
return it within three days, in g condition 
and your money will be refunded. (Do not send 
stamps.) Pin a dollar bill or a money order for 
$1.00 to this advertisement and send to 








Direct Distributing Company 
P.O. Box 257 Grand Central Station 


New York, N. Y. 
«3 
. ame 
and many other bright 
colored washable art 


ce aed leather dolls. 





Specs 


Your little friend from 
‘“‘Gasoline Alley”’ 























Pat. Feb. 23.1923 FREE—Write for Cata- 
18 Inches High log, beautifully illustrat- 
ed in colors. 







If your dealer does 
not carry Skeezix and 
Pal send us $1.00 for 
Skeezix and 75 cents 
for Pal. We will send 
them at once. 





LIVE LONG TOYS 
845 S. Wabash Ave. 


Stands alone 7 inches 
Chicago, Illinois high 


CHILDREN WHO WANT LETTERS 
John Allen, Main St., Elkland, Pa., Care of 
Elkland Hotel, age 10. 
Lois Blalock, Mt. Gilead, N. C., age 12. 
Velma Saunders, Mt. Gilead, N. C., age 12. 
Ridenhour Kelly, Mt. Gilead, N. C., age 12. 
——- Williams, Wynona, Okla., Box 538, 
age 8. 


Florence Herbert, 31 Mountain St., Cam- 
den, Me., age 12. 


Hazel Littlewood, 1006 E. Water St., 
Pontiac, Ill., age 11. 


Vivian Skinner, Dundin, Fla. 
Marjorie Farr, Sykesville, Md., age 10. 
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One day the old Wizard walked into his 
workshop, where all the toys were lying, 
just as he had left them, and sat down at 
his work bench. Leaning back in his chair, 
he yawned slightly, for even though he 
never slept, he sometimes felt rather tired. 
As he leaned back his peat descended, 
inch by inch, into the old, red box. The 
pigtail had been loaded with many different 
sorts of magical combs, and gay ribbons. 

The Wizard noticed, as he righted his 
chair, that he was feeling considerably more 
light-headed than usual, and he casually put 
his hand back to stroke his long, a 
pigtail. Alas! his fingers clutched onl a 
empty air, and groping still further, 
merely a scraggly stub, which very per 
resembled a true “‘pig’s 'tail.” The Wizard 
gave a cry of mingled rage and grief. He 
took hold of the lid, and jerked it open. 
There was nothing in the box. Never the 
sign of a fancy ribbon, a jeweled comb, a 
gay pin, or even a single lock of the hair 
he had held so dear. With a deep sigh, 
he took up his book of magic, and 
turning the pages over, one by one, reading 
them very carefully, to be sure he did not 
miss a word that might help him to bring 
back his lost treasure. 

Chal-ane lived in a little house with a 
crooked chimney set’ jauntily on one side 
of a topsy-turvy roof. The house was quite 
Chinese in the way it was made, and there 
were huge oriental poppies blooming all 
around it. Chal-ane had no father or 
mother, and to earn her daily bread she 
sold novelties on a little stand in front of 
the house with the crooked chimney. Each 
day she would sit there, holding a little 
parasol above her head to keep off the sun, 
and call her wares far and wide. 


One day Chal-ane opened a box of fans, 
and started to arrange them on her little 
stand, when one of them slipped from her 
fingers, and fell on the ground, a few feet 
away. Chal-ane ran to pick it up, but no 
sooner did she touch it, than it gave a little 
hop, and landed still farther away. Chal- 
ane could not believe her eyes. She rubbed 
them vigorously, and then started after 
the fan again. But before she reached it, 
it rose from the ane and, fluttering a 
little bit, started flying down the pathway, 
with Chal-ane running. after it as fast as 
she could go. At first she did not notice 
where she was going, being so intent on 
catching the fan, but after a while she slowed 
her pace a bit, and then stopped, staring 
about her. They had entered a forest, and 
the pathway was no longer under her feet. 
The moment she stopped running, the fan 
stopped flying, and lay as still as a broken 
clock at the roots of an old willow tree. 
The little girl ran up to it, and knelt down 
beside it. Pressing her hands together 
she exclaimed anxiously: 


“*T’m lost in a wood, 
And you if you would, 
Could lead me home again. 
Oh, Magic Fan, 
I know you can 
Help me to find the lane!” 


At that moment, although the fan had 
no face, I will give you my word of honor 
that it smiled, the most snobbish, sarcastic 
smile you could ever imagine, just as 
though it had its eyes closed, and its nose 
tilt three quarters of an inch in the air. 


Seeing she could gain nothing from the 
fan, Chal-ane rose to her feet, and looked 
about her. It was a very dark forest, with 
many trees, with their shadows crowded 
in between them, and the ground was cov- 
ered with huge mushrooms. Chal-ane 
— up the fan, and started walking. 

fore long, the trees grew thinner, the 
flowers brighter, and the mushrooms disap- 
peared altogether. Chal-ane was happy 
once more. for she had found the path. 
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_— not the —. but at least a path: 
tt was much better than no 

The fan seemed to know the wa beauti- 
fully, and would flutter ahead, wait for 
her to catch up with it, until she was almost 
there, when it would turn a few handsprings 
(fan springs, rather) and scurry a mile or 
two farther down the path. But suddenly, 
the path came to an end, and Chal-ane 
found herself on the edge of a beautiful 
garden, which lay beside a lovely castle, 
all made of moonstones, fastened together 
with lavender ribbons. 

As Chal-ane stared at this beautiful 
apparition, the door opened, and out came 
a gay troop of wooden dolls, followed by 
a multitude of plush cats, not to mention 
dogs, and an army of tin soldiers, not to 
speak of the little tops that kept spinning 
in front of them, and tripping, tripping 
them so they could hardly walk. The dolls 
ran up to Chal-ane, and held out their little 
arms to her. Each of them gave her a 
wooden kiss on each of her cheeks (in the 
French way), while the tin soldiers respect- 
fully kissed her hand, and the tops turned 
summersaults, to express their enjoyment. 

“Oh my,” said the dolls, all together, 
“the old Wizard was so worried over the 
loss of his pigtail, that he didn’t even - 
us, so we all ran out the door.” And th 
dolls laughed, and gave Chal-ane ooulen 
winks, and nudges in — most friendly way. 

“Who is the old Wizard?’ askedChal-ane 
and the dolls all looked very ‘politely sur- 
prised, to think she did not know. Two 
of them took hold of her hands with their 
own, and led her into the castle. At the 
doorway, they met the blue peacock, who 
was mournfully pruning -" feathers, and 
the two dolls made him a deep curtsy (in 
the French way), while he gave on eee a sad, 
condescending bend of his head. (All this 
time, Chal-ane had the fan clasped tightly 
in her hand, and now it began to wriggle 
slightly, as though it were nervous.) e 
two dolls led Chal-ane into the workshop. 
and then ran out quickly. 

The little girl looked around the room, 
and she saw, seated in an old wicker chair 
an old, old man, with his grey head resting 
in his hand, and his eyes sadly scanning the 
last page in a huge book. He foubet so 
old and sadly helpless, as he sat there, that 
Chal-ane pitied him with all her heart. 
She ran up to him, put her arms around his 
neck, and gave him a quiet kiss (just in her 
own way). 

The Wizard looked up and seemed very 
much surprised when he saw her. “Dear 
me!” he said, in a rather startled tone. 
The Wizard stared at her for a few moments, 
and then lifted her up on the table, and 
stared at her some more. 

Finally Chal-ane spoke. ‘Please, Mr. 
Wizard, % she said (only she eaid MV Mr. in 
the Chinese way), ““why are you so sad?” 

Then _ oe ee all about his 

igtail, an w he every page in 
ie beek of f magic, and had found only one 
thing would counteract the magic of the 
pe and he didn’t happen to that 

— “So you see,” said the Wizard, with 
a sad smile, “it is gone forever.” 

“What i is it you need?” asked Chal-ane. 

“A certain magical fan,” explained the 
Wizard, “which will counteract the magic 
of the a box.” ‘Would this be of any 
use?” she asked, producing the fan, which 
was wriggling most excitedly. 

A few minutes later the Wizard wept 
tears of joy, as he — for the magic glue. 
to fasten his pi n again. 

His adopt deuaaee, Chal-ane, sat in 
the corner, and sewed a certain batik tail 
on a little plush kitten, who was so busy 

to wag it she could hardly set the 
stitches in. 
VIRGINIA May GARCIA, 
Written at 15 years. Chicago, Ill 
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LUCY O’HEARN AND THE 
BOSTON TEA PARTY 


It was the night of the Boston Tea Party. 
Mr. George O’Hearn was one of the leaders. 

“Father,” said his daughter Lucy, “I do 
not feel safe about you in taking a lead in 
this tea party. While I was preparing your 
lunch, the door opened slightly and a hand 
reached in and dropped this note. Here 
it is.” 

This is what Mr. O’Hearn read. “‘Be- 
ware, the British are coming.’ 

““My child, this is bad news. You will 
have to use your good sense and help me.” 

“Father, they are coming! See, you can 
see them! There are three of ant coming 
to our house!’’ 

“Hide me, Lucy. They must not find 
me.’ 

“‘Put the chair on the table and open the 
trap door. Hurry, Father 

She closed the door a in time, for in 
came three British soldiers. 

““‘We want George O’Hearn and we are 
going to search the house.” 


“You must be hungry,” Lucy inter- 
rupted. ‘‘Rest and I shall get the roast 
and wine ready.” 


This sounded good, so they rested before 
beginning their search. 

“If I can only keep them amused until 
Mr. Samuel Adams comes for Father, he 
will take them off,’’ said Lucy to herself. 


She gave them a splendid lunch and then 

popped corn and kept them laughing. As 
she entered the kitchen for salt and butter, 
the outer door opened and a hand dropped 
a paper on the floor. Lucy grabbed it 
quickly and put it in her pocket. Then she 
took the salt to the soldiers who were sitting 
lazily before the fire, eating and drinking. 


She slipped quietly away and read the 
note. This is what it said: ‘“‘Tell Mr. 
O’Hearn to come. The men are ready to 
unload the tea.” , 


Lucy found her father and gave him the 
note. The soldiers were so busy that he 
managed to slip away without being seen, 
and when they at last searched the house 
there was no one to be found. 


After they had gone, Mr. Adams came 
for Lucy. They locked up the house and 
Lucy went to Mr. Adams’ home and Mr. 
O’Hearn unloaded the tea in the Boston 
port. 

MARJORIE LUCILLE SEMANS, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


WHY THE SKY IS BLUE 


It was long, long ago, before the world 
was. Mother Nature was wandering about 
in her vast storehouse, thinking. This 
house was truly a wonderful one. The walls 
were a fairer white than pearl and shone 
brighter than burnished gold. The rooms 
of this wonderful palace-like storehouse 
numbered more than the stars. 


In each room was stored an illimitable 
quantity of powers, all waiting to be called 
into use by Mother Nature. In one room 
were stored the waters; another room was 
full of vast paint pots, each containing a 
great quantity of some pure color. There 
were yet other rooms filled with powers 
that have not been named and are yet 
unknown to man. 


As I said before, Mother Nature was 
_ thinking. She was planning a home for 

man. She had started making the stars 
which she could watch now as they whirled 
through space. 

She had already decided to break off a 
piece from one of the stars and cool it for 
the home of man; and then when that 
should be cool, to paint it in a mixture of 
all the rich colorsshe had. She had thought 
of the grass and the trees. She would paint 
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these green, for that was the color of peace 
and rest. She wanted him to love peace 
and know the value of rest after work. 


But she couldn’t think what color to make 
the sky. It must be some color that would 
make him think of Heaven, for he would 
ever have to be pressing towards it. 


She looked about her to see what colors 
there were in her realm, for her realm was 
a _ of Heaven and shared in the grandeur 
of it. But, no, none of these colors would 
do. They were all too bright for the eyes 
of man. The color she would choose would 
have to be a softer color than any of these, 
and yet it must be full of the thought of 
Heaven. 

Finally she decided to call in the four 
winds that were her counselors. She went 
to the room where they lay waiting her call. 
When she opened their door they exclaimed, 
“Is it time for us to go to work? We have 
waited so long!” 


“No, not yet. I want you to help me, 
though, in deciding an important question. 
What color shall the sky be?” 


Up jumped South Wind and said, “Let 
it be the color of the setting sun, a deep 
gold, which will tell man of the splendor of 
Heaven and the majesty of God. Nothing 
is like the shining brightness of gold.” 


“No, that will notdo. You must remem- 
ber, at first the eyes of man will be weak and 
such dazzling glory would blind them. 
What do you say, East Wind?” 

“TI think the sky should be a rich crim- 
son, a color which will remind him of love.” 

“Crimson would be a good color if all it 
would remind man of were love, but it 
might remind him also of hate. No, I am 
afraid crimson will notdo. Is there another 
color which you think would be good, North 
Wind?’ 

“I speak for white. It will remind man 
of the perfection towards which he should 
be striving. It will remind him to keep 
from all that soils the pure white of a per- 
fect character.” 

“You speak well, North Wind, and as 
befits one who is preparing for such work as 
yours, for your work will be to purify the 
air and to bring snow- flurries from the 
North. But white for the sky would have 
to be the purest white there is and that 
would be too dazzling. White is not just 
the color I want. What do you say, West 
Wind? I don’t know to whom I can turn 
if you fail me.’ 

“‘Blue is the color I should choose for the 
sky. It will remind man of the truth for 
which he must ever be looking. When 
he looks at the blue sky he will om be able 
to help trusting in God, for blue is the color 
of faith, too. Let it be a rich blue and of 
such a depth that to look at it will set man 
to thinking deep thoughts. Let the blue 
be soft as well as d that it may turn 
man’s heart from hardness to tenderness. 
Make the sky blue.” 


“Blue is the right color, I think! In 
addition to what you have said, blue shares 
the good qualities of gold and crimson and 
white. Blue is a royal color which will tell 
man of the majesty of God and the splendor 
of Heaven as well as gold could, South 
Wind. Blue is the color of love, East 
Wind. It is, as you said, West Wind, the 
color that speaks of truth, and truth is akin 
to purity. In the search for truth man will 
throw off the evil and false which retards 
his progress. 

“There will oo 2 in the sunlight, 
South Wind; I make white clouds 
which will cover the sky at times, North 
Wind; when the sun rises and sets, East 
Wind, I shall color the clouds a deep crim- 
son. But the itself shall bet blue— 
deep, rich, tender blue.” 


GRETCHEN HAYES, 
Age 15. Bellows Falls. Vt. 


STELLA D. KISCH 


**Junior Sport Shop, Inc.” 
20 West 49th Street, New York 
Outfitter for Schools, Camps and Colleges 


A—White middies 
B—All wool serge bloomers, blue, 
black, green, brown, maroon 
C—Half square Middy Tie, blue, 
green, black, brown $1.75 
D—White sneakers (high) $2.00 
Send for Booklet C 


New Methods in 
Child Training 


$1.75 


$5.50 





-= S$ KATES 
with the self-contained ball 
» bearing wheels, the truss 
« frame construction and the 
“rocking chair” movement 
are— 


“Young America’s 
First Choice” 


Ask your dealer for the 
skate with the RED DISC 


Ko Ko Mo Stamped Metal Co., KOKOMO, INDIANA 
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CARL CRAVEN 
Celebrated Concert Tenor 
Programs featuring children’s songs if desired. 


BENEFIT CONCERTS 
If you want to raise money for any purpose write 


CARL CRAVEN 
Tours all over the country 
523 Fine Arts Blidg., Chicago, Illinois 


HERWOOD SCHOOL 
for Children 
Accredited. 1 to 8 Grades. 
Music—Art—Expression 
French—Athletics—Manual Training 
Write for illustrated booklet 


THE SHERWOOD SCHOOL for Children 
5025 Sheridan Road, Chicago 


Marr Veatcu 


School of the Dance 
Special attention given to Fundamental 
instruction for children 
MARIE VEATCH 
Room 1010, Fine Arts Building, Chicago 








Special Classes for Children 


English — Dancing —French 


Write for free catalog 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
AND DRAMATIC ART 
633 Fine Arts Bidg., 410 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





CHILDREN WHO WANT LETTERS 

Edith Engelhard, 4140 N. Kostner Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., age 9. 

Elsie Janice Shields, 119 W. Birch, Hazle- 
ton, Pa., age 11 

Mildred Dahling, R. 3, Box 52, Red Wing,. 
Minn., age 7%. 

Geraldine Bartling, Aurora, Mo., age 10. 

Elizabeth Veeder, 221 Wright Ave., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., age 13. 


Hilde Kronshage, 495 Newton Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., age 11. 


Kathleen Ring, 2306 California St., Wash- 
ington, D. C., age 10. 
Roger A. Curran, Sechlerville, Wis., age 11. 


Ruth Schnorenberg, 193 N. Main, Hartford, 
Wis., age 13. 


Frances Overton, Mt. Gilead, N. C., age 12. 

Dana De Vighne, Juneau, Alaska, age 9. 

Jack Safrit, Mt. Gilead, N. C., age 11. 

Richard Brindle, 19 High St., Ashland, 
Ohio, age 9. 

Dorothy Harding, Main St., Eklland, Pa., 
age 15. 


Margaret Spencer, Proctor Ave., Ekland, 
Pa., age 15. 


Kenneth Bruton, Mt. Gilead, N. C., age 11. 
Reita Sheen, Main St., Elkland, Pa., age 7. 
Carson Cox, Mt. Gilead, N. C., age 11. 

Eloise Bliss, Glenshaw, Pa., F. R. D. No. 2, 
oes Payne, 189 Gage Rd., Riverside. 


Carney Darwin, 429% Park Ave., Hot 
Springs, Ark., age 10. 

Ann Jane Buson, Cle Elum, Wash. 

Ernest Harding, Jr., Main St., Elkland, 
Pa., age 7. 

Beckie Winfree, Mt. Gilead, N. C., age 11. 

Genevieve Blakeslee, 850 Clermont Ave., 
Warren, Ohio. 

Mary Catherine Thompson, Ursuline Acad- 
emy, St. Martin, Ohio. 

Margaret Stevens, 96 Chestnut Ave., 
Waterbury, Conn., age 11. 


Madeline Ebensen, 712 Lincoln Ave., High- 
land Park, IU. 
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A BEDTIME WOULD-YOU-BELIEVE- 
IT STORY 


Once upon a time there was a little girl 
named Phoebe, and she went walking in 
the woods. It was cool and quiet there, 
but it was hard going, for she kept tripping 
on roots and stones; so very soon she began 
to look for a good place to rest. She saw 
a big oak tree beside a little brook and there 
she sank down and closed her eyes. 

She was almost asleep when she heard a 
tiny voice saying, “Hurry, hurry. It will 
never do to keep the queen waiting.” 

Phoebe opened her eyes and at first saw 
no one, but upon looking at the ground near 
her hand she saw, what do you think? A 
real live fairy. He was about the size of 
my little finger and dressed all in pink like 
a rose bud. He pointed to the brook, and 
said, “‘There is the queen who sent me to 
get you. You must come at once.” 

Phoebe followed his finger, and saw on 
the bank of the brook nearest her a delicate 
rose petal that curved gently upward, form- 
ing a sort of canopy. In the center of this 
lovely barge was a beautiful little fairy, 
clothed in the blossom of a lily, with a crown 
made of dewdrops set on her tiny head. 
There were a score of dainty, tiny little 
fairies around her. 

““Come, come,”’ said the fairy to Phoebe, 
“don’t waste so much time looking, but 
come with me to the boat.” 

“But how can I?” inquired poor Phoebe. 
“T am much too large. I would sink the 
boat in a second.” 

“Of course, how stupid of me! Oh well, 
I’ll fix that in a jiffy,” and so saying the 
little mite rubbed the bottom of Phoebe’s 
feet with some pollen from a rose. In a 
trice Phoebe was no taller than the fairy 
himself. 

She hastily followed him to the boat and 
there he introduced her to the fairy queen. 


The queen explained to her that she was 
often lonesome and so she thought she 
would like a little mortal to play with. 
Therefore, when she saw Phoebe lying under 
the tree, she sent.one of her fairies to bring 
her to the boat. 

The queen took Phoebe to her home, a 
beautiful palace on a little hill. There she 
soon grew to love the gentle little girl, as 
did all the other fairies. 

One day Phoebe and a number of little 
fairies were walking along the bank of the 
brook. ‘They were very careful not to touch 
the water, for the Brook fairies, old enemies 
of the Land fairies, were always waiting to 
throw their seed pearl chains around and 
draw into the water any land fairy who 
dared touch it. Suddenly Phoebe saw a 
beautiful pink shell lying in the shallow 
water. Without thinking, she reached for 
it, but the moment her feet touched the 
water she felt the cold pearl chains of the 
Brook fairies about her and she was drawn 
under quickly into the domains of the Brook 
fairies. 

Now, children, I haven’t time to-night to 
tell you all that happened to Phoebe in the 
domains of the Brook fairies, but I will tell 
you how the fairy queen marshalled out 
all her tiny warriors clad in pale pink with 
a rose in each tiny hand. The land fairies 
lined up on the edge of the brook, and each 
one had a long chain of rosebuds to capture 
the brook fairies, just as they captured the 
land fairies with their pearl chains. Then 
the fighting began. Back and forth flashed 
the pearl chains, taking many poor land 
fairies captives, and back and forth flew 
the rose chains, taking many brook fairies 
captives. 

At last the commander of the land queen’s 
forces waded knee deep into the brook, and 
threw his chain into the water. He could 
feel a tug at the end of it, just the way you 
do when you go fishing and have a bite, 
and so. he knew that there must be a brook 
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fairy at the end of it. He pulled and 
pulled and pulled, and other fairies helped 
him pull and pull and pull. At last he 
pulled out, what do you think? Why, 
the queen of the brook fairies, of course. 
She was clothed in sea green, embroidered 
with tiny, tiny seed pearls, and was seated 
on a throne of pearls. - 

The commander brought her before the 
land queen. The poor thing was scarcely 
able to breath out of the water and so the 
land queen told her that if she would send 
back Phoebe, and promise never, never to 
molest her fairies again, that she, the land 
queen, would let her return to her kingdon, 
or I should say queendom. The poor queen 
promised, and as soon as the commander 
released her she gave one dive and was seen 
no more. Ina second, however, as if by 
magic (it probably was by magic), Phoebe 
stood before them. 

Thus ended the battle between the land 
fairies and the brook fairies. Needless to 
say the brook fairies kept their word and 
the two groups are friends to this day. 
Every hundred years from the day of that 
battle they meet at the edge of the brook 
and celebrate all day, and Phoebe is always 
the guest of honor. 

LOUISE SCHIRMER, 
Age 14. eedham, Mass. 


THE FAIRIES’ DANCE 


On yonder hill the fairies dance, 
Rose petals are their dresses, 

While tiny violet heads bedeck 
Their shining golden tresses. 


The crickets are their orchestra, 
The grass their carpet green, 

While peeping out from every nook 
A brownie head is seen. 


They dance about like dainty flowers, 

* And when it’s time to sup, 

They dance around and drink the dew 
From every buttercup. 


LAURA HANK, 
Age 13. Jackson, Ohio. 


A TRIP TO FAIRY GARDENS 


Baby Curls and Buster Brown Hair were 
two very sweet little children. They lived 
in a large white house on a very, very 
pretty hill. To play in the patches of wild 
flowers was one of their best loved pleasures. 

One night after their mother had tucked 
them in and told them their bedtime 
story, the Fairy Flower Queen came to 
them and said, “Dear children, would 
like to take a trip to the fairy flower ens 
to-night?” 

The fairy took them by the hands and 
led them outside where a beautiful coach 
was waiting. 


After they had traveled a long ways, the 
coach stopped and the queen helped the 
children out. All about them were flowers 
of all shapes and sizes. They were of the 
most gorgeous colors—blue, gold, pink and 
every color that could be imagined. Chil- 
dren from all over the world were there, too. 


You may Ps and play with the other 
child,” the queen, “till you are 
ready to go home.” 


Baby Curls and Buster Brown Hair 
peek till they thought that it surely must 
time to go home. They hunted for the 
Flower Queen and found her in a patch of 
wild roses. 


She put them in the coach and they 
sailed home. They got there just as their 
mother came into the room to call them the 
next morning and they told her of their 
trip to the Fairy Flower Gardens. 


LAVETA ELAM, 
Age 13. ‘ Columbus, Mont. 
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WINTER WOODS 


The moon is high; the winter clouds 
Lay calm beneath the snow, 

While in the shadow of the trees 
The rabbits play below. 


The streams are deep, and black, and chill, 
Held fast in icy hand, 

While splintered stumps along the bank 
Grim winter guardians stand. 


The Night has thrown her sable cloak 
O’er hill, and vale, and strand. 

The stars gleam cold and faint, so faint, 
And peace is o’er the land. 


Although the scene cannot remain, 
Its glories are so dear, 

That, could I have one single wish, 
I’d wish it longer here. 


But all too soon the snow will melt, 
And birds will gaily sing 

As they, triumphant o’er the cold, 
Watch winter fade to spring. 


Mary S. HAWLING, 


Age 13. Ridgefield Park, N. J. 


FAIRY LAND ZOO 


Sue and Sammy West crawled into their 
little beds. Soon they were fast asleep. 
They had not been asleep long before they 
heard the sweet tinkling of a small bell. 
Suddenly a fairy in a beautiful golden dress 
appeared at the bedside. She touched Sue 
and Sammy with her wand and they imme- 
diately awoke. 


She asked, “Children, would you like 
to go to fairyland zoo? 


The children grew excited and said, “‘ Yes, 
dear fairy, we would like it very much.” 

So the fairy took them by the hand, 
saying, ““Come with me.” 


They went outdoors, where they saw a 
small donkey with unusually long ears. 
The fairy helped them climb to his back and 
then perched herself on one of his ears. 


He began to rise into the air. Soon they 
were moving swiftly toward the moon. 
All was silent till they reached the moon and 
then they heard the grunts of bears, the 
squeak of mice and a million other sounds. 
The little donkey stopped at the foot of a 
mountain in the moon. 


To their surprise a huge door in the moun- 
tain opened before them. The fairy said, 
“Now, children, which do you want to 
see first—the birds or the beasts?” 


“‘We want to see the beasts first,” cried 
the two happy children. 


So the fairy led them into the huge silver- 
lined cavity which was behind the huge 
door which had opened. They then turned 
to the right and entered a large gold-lined 
room. In it were cages of animals, such as 
fairy bears, with wings, lions with six legs, 
little pink and white pigs, and green ele- 
phants. It made a picture too full of color 
to describe. 


When they had looked at every animal 
in that room the fairy took them to see the 
birds. There were cages of birds in the 
upper end of the room, arranged in a half 
circle, forming a rainbow. At the lower 
end of this great diamond-lined cavity was 
an ostrich with four legs and a parrot that 
sang sweetly in an almost human voice. 
There was a saucy jay bird, with a crown 
of gold on his head and a long, highly- 
polished cane under his wing. 

When Sue and Sammy awoke the next 
morning they told their mother all about 
the trip to fairyland zoo, which is in the 
great round moon. 

VELMA ANDERSON, 


Age 14. Columbus, Mont. 
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DEAR MIss WALDO: 

I am sending you the story of my trip 
from Italy to the United States and would 
be very glad if you thought it good enough 
to be printed in your magazine, CHILD 
LIFE. 

VERNA Russo, 
Age 14, East Palestine, Ohio. 


A VOYAGE 


We started from a little town of Southern 
Italy in the month of February, 1925. 
After one day and one night of travel, we 
reached Naples. Naples was the city 
where we were to get on our ship and start 
for the United States. 


When we reached Naples we went to an 
After breakfast we went to the parlor 
and there in a cage we found a parrot. 
The parrot was very pretty. His feathers 
were shiny and of a pleasing color. As 
soon as he caught sight of us, he said, ‘‘M 
master isn’t home. Give me something.” 
We all began to laugh when we heard this 
speech. 

After dinner we went to see the gallery 
by the name of the first king of Italy. 
This, I think, is one of the prettiest sights 
in Naples. 


We got on the ship at half-past three the 
next day. To me it looked like a great 
house. I also wondered how such a big 
house could travel in the water. We made 
friends with some of the sailors who dined 
in the same dining hall with us. Sometimes 
when the sailors didn’t have anything to do 
or got off from their work to rest, they would 
sit down with us children and tell us many 
stories. 


_ One day when we were all out in the open 
air, the people began to shout, “‘The fish! 
The fish!” 

Whenever a fish of a large size was seen 
it meant that a storm was coming. All 
that day it was very windy and cold. Dur- 
ing the daytime the ship didn’t trouble us 
as we thought it would. 


I went upstairs for a drink, but when I 
tried to go back the wind blew harder than 
it had done all day, and I could not walk. 
At last I decided to get hold of the railing, 
but it was worse instead of better. The 
ship was rocking to and fro like a cradle. 
I stayed in this position, holding the railing 
tight with both hands for about fifteen 
minutes. It was getting dark, all the people 
were in their berths, and I was frightened. 
Then I heard footsteps. I wanted to halloo, 
but I was so scared I couldn’t utter a word. 
The footsteps came nearer and nearer until 
I heard somebody talking to me. It was 
asailor! He took me away from the railing 
and led the way downstairs. 


That night the wind blew so hard and 
the ship rocked more than ever before. 
The ship crew slackened the ship’s speed, 
because of the strong wind. We slept very 
little, but next morning we found that the 
wind had ceased and the sea was calm 
again. 

VERNA Russo, 
Age 14. East Palestine, Ohio. 


AFTER THE STORM 


After the storm is over, 

And the clouds are racing away, 
The sun peeps over the hilltops, 
And beckons the children to play. 


They race around in childish glee, 

And are glad the storm is over; 

For now they can roam the hills of green, 
And play in the fields of clover. ° 


RuTH SCHNORENBERG, 


Age 13. Hartford, Wis. 


BOYS 


interested in aviation 


BECOME 

experts with the smallest performing air- 
plane in the world and 
you can make 
MONEY 
by showing your school friends how to 
have fun with SAIL-ME toy airplanes. 
“ 7” 


THE WONDERFUL TOY 
AIRPLANE ~~. 


f imimps. \ 
GUIDES SPIRALS 
AND RETURNS 
LIKE A REAL 


Send 25c today for 3 sample SAIL-ME air- 
planes with full instructions on how to become 

a S! expert and make money. 

EXTRA We will also include = the above, 
diagrams showing the theory of flight and the 
names of the principal parts of a real airplane. 


SAIL-ME CO., 
600 W. Van Buren St. 


Inc. 
Chicago, Ill. 





~ LIONEL 
Toy Trains and Accessories 


RADIO 
Special Sets for Children 
B Batteries and Tubes for Dad 


Write for Complete Information and Prices 
F. A. DARBY ELECTRIC SHOP 


1106 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois 


WEDDING GOWNS 
Made to Order 
Write for complete information regarding 
design and price. 


STYLE STUDIO 
522 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois 


tHorlicks 
The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk 


Milk 
and Diet 
For INFANTS, 
Children, Invalids, 


Nursing Mothers,etc. 
Avoid Imitations 


Children Can Easily 
Hang Up Pictures with 


Moore Push-Pins 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
Safely Hold Heavy Pictures 
10c pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 











































































































































WHO'S WHO 
IN THE ZOO 


NOVEMBER 
COLOR CONTEST 


SOLUTION 


Great Blue Heron. Color: forehead and 
top of head white, sides of crown and 
crest black, neck pale gray, throat marked 
by white, rusty and black streaks, upper 
feathers slaty gray, under feathers almost 
black. 


WINNERS 
GEORGE ROOT, Jr. 6228 29th Ave., 
Portland, Ore., age 13. 


BETTY HARRIS, 643 Estudillo Ave., San 
Leandro, Calif., age 10. 


MAURICE M. SMITH, 2926 West St., 
Ames, Iowa, age 8. 


ELIZABETH VINCENT, 1034 Altar Road, 
Detroit, Mich., age 12. 


SPECIAL HONOR ROLL 


William Aldridge Frances Mangleburg 
Freida Frazer Irene Metcalf 
Margaret Hikes Theodore W. Selin 
Billy Knight Lyall Smith 
Mildred Lockwood Marilyn C. Shallberg 
HONOR ROLL 
Helen Louise Ackerl M: et Cogswell 
Anabel Anderson . Leak Cmeier 7 
Betty Anderson Isolda V. Czukor 
Nathalie Appleton Lucille Clarke 
Frank Abbott Harvey M. 
Florence Allyn Ernest J Cook 
Dorothybee Adams Mary E. Crandall 


jane 
osephine Allen 
Gertrude Al 
Beatrice Abrams 


Venita Carciofini 
Lillie Carlson 
Judith Colt 


Florence Atchison Delores Driscoll 
Anita M. Atherton Irving Degenhart 
Doris Adsit Dorothy I. Davis 
Elizabeth Austin Mary Dale 
Eleanor Austin Emma Daifer 
Dorothy Adair Dorothy R. Dysart 
Violet Alexan Ruth E. Dowie 
Ruth Dickenson 
Betty ee Emily Davis 
Katherine kley Lynn Doose 


Winifred Bartington 
Helen Brown 


Lucille Barr Frances Ellison 


Virginia Ebert 
a. Booker Billy Ellertson 
us ENatr Betty Eckert 
Mircille Beullac Renestine Fears 
Carel Baile Helen F. Elsea 
ee Mary Lou Engle 
thy Sue e 
wOrO ie B y Evelyn L. Eubank 
a gg Katherine Frazer 
Mary Ellen Bibbee Peggy Freund 
Ruth Brenneman Betty Finne; 
Richard D. Brew Mary E. Foi 
Dorothy Boldin yD. Frantschy 
Eleanor Barks ne ennan 
Rest Boyd NY Dorothy Md: Foster 
rnest Boy ; : 
Selly Butzel Alice Fu 
elen 
Letitia Bartlett oseph E. Goldman 
Helen J. Branch oseph M. Greenough 
W. W. Brackett ty Guinter 
Marion Bancroft Norman L. Gill 
Dacotey Buchter William Gardner 
Allan K. Bradford anet Greaney 
Kenneth H. Bennett t L. Gilbert, Jr. 
Betty Bindloss g eat 
Zelma D. Chapman Elizabeth F.. Grant 
Mary Clinch Mary A. Griffin 
Kenneth M. Carrick Arthur K. Groff 
Esther Cleary Emma Lou Gousemer 
Anna M. Campbel Frederick R. Geh: 
Virginia D. Culbreath Elizabeth Gudenkau' 
Sk i 
ise L. 
Virginia Cain Lois Goodal! 
Dorothy oe Crabbs Virginia E. Godwin 
Barbara ittenden 
ne Cusack Eleanor Hoffmann 
rances ehryn Heideman 
nue Cola’ omy em 
ier s Haven 
ice Cooper Philip R. Hillier 
Zada Rowena Clarke Louise B. Harris 


CHILD LIFE 





CHILDREN WHO WANT LETTERS 


Ruth Gordon Hollis, 805 Virginia Ave., 
Martinsburg, W: Va., age 11. 


Constance Babcock, Woodleigh Road, Ded- 
ham, Mass., age 10. 


James Sheep, 1125 16th Ave., Altoona, Pa., 
age 10. 


Edna Grieve, Waltman, Wyo., age 13. 
Helen Grieve, Waltman, Wyo., age 11. 


Frances Harris, 217 Summer St., Newton 
Center, Mass., age 11. 


Gertrude Ruhlin, Gresham, Ore:, Route 1, 
Box 92. 


Adaline Snyder, No. 7, Melrose, Minn., 
age 13. 


Elizabeth Wallace, Milldale, Conn., Box 78. 


Robert Thurman Pogue, 810 Duplex Ave., 
Toronto, Ont., age 8. 


Clara Ungar, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WHY BOBBY CHANGED HIS MIND 


“I don’t believe in fairies,” muttered 
Bobby as Nurse finished reading them a 
fairy tale before going to sleep, much to the 
interest of Betty and the disgust of Bobby. 

Betty shook her head, saying, “Oh! I 
wish I could prove to you that there are 
real fairies.” 

They had been asleep about a half hour 
when in through the window flew Fairy 
Light-heart dressed in blue with a band of 
gold around her head and Fairy Graceful 
dressed in White with a band of pink on 
her head. 

“Ha, ha! We'll prove to Bobby that 
there are real fairies,’ whispered Fairy 
Light-heart,. and fastening a pair of wings 
on each of the children, they flew away with 
them to fairyland. 

As they entered the fairy queen’s palace, 
the children were looking like all the little 
folk around them. Betty was a fairy and 
Bobby an elf. As they stood at the 
entrance of the courtroom the fairy queen 
beckoned to them from her throne, where 
she was sitting. 

“So this is the little boy who does not 
believe in fairies, is it?’”’ she said to Bobby. 

“T didn’t before, but I do now. I’ve 
seen them,” answered Bobby. 

“We are having a ball to-night, so I must 
hurry away and get ready. Conduct these 
children to their rooms to dress for the 
ball,’’ said the queen to a servant. 

There was a pretty elf suit for Bobby and 
a lovely fairy costume for Betty. They 
put the clothes on and met the fairy queen 
in the courtroom. She conducted them 
out into the garden. It was truly a pretty 
sight! The fairies and elves were talking 
and flying around but the instant they saw 
the queen they all became silent. She 
introduced Betty and Bobby to some of the 
fairies and elves. They had a fine time till 
supper was announced. They sat down 
and the plates of fairy food were passed 
around. Bobby sat beside a fairy and 
Betty beside an elf who kept them all 
laughing with the pranks he played. Just 
as they finished eating the music began and 
all started to dance. Then the fairy queen 
called Betty and Bobby and told them 
that they were going home, and there 
appeared Fairy Light-heart and Fairy Grace- 
ful to take them. 

“‘Good-by, your majesty,” said Bobby. 
“I shall always believe in fairies now.” 

The next time,Nurse read a fairy story 
to the children, she was surprised to find 
Bobby as interested as Betty, but I think 
she would have been more surprised still 
if she had known the reason. 


GLapys GOULD, 


Age 13. s, France. 


Forence Howes 
Mt ion E. Ha 
lari . Haynes 
ohn Hi 
ohn G. ilton 
leanor Higgins 
Billie Herman 
Margaret Halrich 
uth Hi 
Poll ; 

'y Heninger 
Virginia Hebard 
Elizabeth Her! 

oe Ben Hunsaker 


Faye Hankins 
Anne K. Haney 
Margaret Haseltine 
Helen Hurbutis 


Nell Harvey 
Helen Hagedorn 
lard 


leron 
Dorothy Herbst 
Isabelle Holmes 
Freda Hen 
lampson 
Adeline Howard 
Dorothy Huddle 


Richard Jindrich 


Margaret Kelley 
James Kyler 


Charlotte Loue 
oe . 


Stuart Lewis 
| poy oe M. Lichtenfels 
Lear 


s May 
Ruth Levy 
Nina Lewis 
Genevieve Lee 
Eliot Leavitt 
Mary A. Lenk 
Eleanor Lutz 


Ethel Murray 
Betty Millier 
Richard Mastin 


y' Be 
Priscilla Metcalf 
Richard Mon 
Dorothy Merke 
Poe eta 

ro! angels 
Helen Miller 
Margaret G 


Moriana Mitchell 
V. Murray 


oan 
E. McMorris 
Imo Dell McCoalen 
Carolyn McGarity 

Catherin. I... Noble 


imer 
June O'Rourke 
Oursler, Jr. 


tn Hi Ph hian 
yilis Phyt 
Ernest Poole 
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Frances Philli 
ack Pickrell Pe 


Betty Richards 
Marion Renshaw 
Lucia Raymond 


T. Arnold Robinson 


sace-Lorraine 1 
Ropp 


Margaret Swann 
Malcolm M. Simons. }r 
Martha Study 


’ i 
Betty Stantial 
ene 
in ein 
ilyn C. Shallberg 
Betty Shute 
Anne Stowell 


ipson 
Marina Salvin 


i 
es Si 

Ruth Stewart 

— a Sterrett 
rma Sprague 

Owen Sexsmith 


Earl Tanner 
Virginia TeRoller 
Frank Trezise 
Geo. N. Taylor I! 


Martha Trimble 
Frances Trachtenberg 


Claude W. Vaughn 


M Lee W: 
Melvina Williams 
Katherine F. Walling 


ane Walker 
irginia Williams 


